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KENDAL GREEN. 


Kendal (i. e. church 


In old time Kirkby in 
now al 


town in the valley of the Ken, a name 
viated to Kendal.) was the a manufacture 
attained to considerable 
Ke ndal green.” 
fourteenth 


bre- 
seat of 
of woollen cloth, which 
notoriety under the de signatic 
The manufacture was found 
century by weavers from the Low Countries, who 
settled in that part at the invitation of Edward 
III. It was the sutject of several acts of parlia- 
ment, the first of which was passed in the thir- 
teenth year of King Richard IL. a.p, 1389. C 
den “his Britannia spoke of the town in these 
words: “ Lanificii gloria et industria ita precel- 
lens ut eo nomine sit celeberrimum.” Who does 
not recollect those “three misbegotten knaves in 
by whom the valiant Falstaff was 
attacked in the dark at Gadshill? Dr: 1yton’s 
Poly-olbion is less often in the hands of the gene- 
ral reader than this veracious story; and it ma 
therefore not be superfluous to state that in the 
thirtieth s¢ mg the Muse sings thus: — 


mn of * 
in the 


am- 


Kendal green, 


“CAN gives that dale her where Kendal town 


doth stand, 
For making of our cloth scare 


name 


matched in all the land.” 


We will cite another writer to show how wide- 
spread was the use of the cloth made 
300 years ago. In a tract by William Bulleyn, 


at this place 
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| printe d in 1564, there occurs this dese ‘ription of a 


minstrel or troubadour : - 


* 'Lhere 
coat, with 
upon the upper lip, 
strai 


is lately come into this hal] in a green Kendal 
a beard of the same colour, only 
with a great plume of 
scarf about his neck, in cut 
ns. He is playing at the trey-trip with our host’ 
he playeth trick upon the gittern, and 
*Hie de Gie,’ and telleth news from 


yellow hose, 
a russet hat 
ge feathers, and a brave 


dances 


* Ire hmore’ and 


Ferra Florida,” 

In Drunken Barnaby’s F the 
North oj England, the first edition of which was 
published about 1640, there is an allusion to the 
I Kendal, “ propter pannum.” 

the colour of foliage and 

n deemed the colour of sportsinen in 
ar id field. The Yeoman of Chaucer (where 
can we find such clear pictures for the mental eye 
1s those he has painted ?) was “ cladde in cote and 
hode of a and then — 

“An horne he bare, the baudrick was of grene, 

\ Forster was he sothely as I gess¢ 


ur a / irneys fo 


sward, has 


woo 


Td 


ene, 


afterwards Ben Jonson, in Love's 


fore us a personage thus at- 


time 


1? } 
orings t 


Som 


1 Kendal green, as in the forest colour seen.” 


However, notwithstanding the celebrity of the 
cloth, it is evident, from several passages in our 
old wi that “ Kendal green” was considered 
only fit for a poor man’s wear, just as “ hodden 
gray” at later period was looked upon as the 
attire of a peasant. We will adduce a few in- 
stances of this. Here is one where a beggarly 
pic ture is heightened by a touch of “ green : ” — 


iters, 


“ Two simple Shepheardes met on a certayne day, 

rhe one well-aged with lockes hore and ¢ gray, 

Which after labours and worldly busines 

Concluded to live in rest and quietnes ; 

Yet nought had he kept to finde him cloth nor fode; 

At divers holes his heare grewe through his hode, 

A stiffe patched felt hanging over his eyne, 

His costly was thredebare Kendall 

This is to be found in one of Alexander Bar- 
clay’s eclogues printed in 1570. The same con- 
clusion is to be drawn from a passage in some 
black-letter dialogues printed at London in 1581, 
which are entitled A C ompe ndious or Brief Exa- 
mination of certain ordinary Complaints of Divers 
of our Countrymen in these evil Days. The pas- 
sage to which we refer occurs in a conversation, 
turning upon the pride of dress, between a Knight 
and a Doctor. Sir Knight remarks : — 


clothing grene,” 


“ Now-a-days serving men go more costly in apparel, 
and daily do fare more daintily than their masters were 
wont to do in times past.” 


To which the Doctor replies : — 

- know when a serving man was content to go ina 
Kendal coat in summer, and a frize coat in winter. Now 
he will look to have, at least for summer, a coat of the 


finest cloth that may be gotten for money.” 
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Complaints like these have been made more 
than once in the interval which separates that 
time from this, and are perhaps made in our own 
day. Again, in Bishop Hall’s sixth satire, we 
read — 

“ The sturdy ploughman doth the soldier see 

All searfed with pied colours to the knee, 

Whom Indian pillage hath made fortunate; 

And now he gins to loathe his former state: 

Now doth he inly scorn his Kendal green.” 

So completely identified was the cloth with the 
town, that the name of the latter was sufficient to 
indicate the former, as may be seen from Skelton’s 
verses, “ The Bowge of Court,” an allegorical poem 
on the vices of a court, temp. Henry VILI.: — 

“ With that came Ryotte, rashing all at once, 

A rustic gallande, to-ragged and to-rente ; 

His hose was guarded with a liste of greene, 

Yet at the knee they were broken, I ween; 

His cote was checked with patches red and blewe, 

Of Kirkeby Kendal was his short demye,” 


where the word “demye” is supposed to mean | 
some kind of close vest. Nay, the word Kendal | 
came to signify cloth, even when that cloth was 
manufactured elsewhere. Hall has chronicled 
that Henry VIII., accompanied by a party of 
noblemen, “* came sodainly in a mornyng into the | 
Quene’s chambre, all appareled in shorte cotes of 
Kentishe Kendal, like outlawes or Robin Hode’s 
men.” In this passage it is clear that cloth made 
in the county of Kent was referred to. 

The clothiers of Kendal, as will readily be con- 
ceived, were persons of some importance; but as 
far as we know, only the name of one has been 
preserved from oblivion in verse. In Munday’'s 
Downfall of the Earle of Huntingdon (1601), 
Scarlett, mentioning the persons who supplied the 
outlaws with their requirements says — 


“ Bateman of Kendal gave us Kendal Green.” 

These clothiers were in the habit of issuing 
their “ tokens,” small coins, that had a local cur- 
rency, and which, in addition to the name of the 
tradesmen by whom it was issued, were orna- 
mented with suitable devices, such as_teasels, 
wool-hooks, and wool-combs. Mottos not unfre- 
quently appeared upon the tokens. “ Pannus 
mihi panis” was one of these mottos, canting and 
appropriate enough. 

The time, however, came when outlaws and 
foresters went out of fashion, and cloth ceased to 
be dyed with the colour they affected. When 
Mrs. Radcliffe passed through Kendal in 1794, 
she tells us that she looked for “some shades of 
Kendal Green, but she saw none, nor indeed any | 
lively colour, except scarlet.” Even the cloth 
ceased to be made from some of the changes in | 
trade to which all places are liable, and not for the 
reason of their refusing to comply with oe ad- 
vice old Fuller gave them in his Worthies : 


“T hope the townsmen thereof (a word is ‘aia to | 
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the wise) will make their commodities so substantial], 
that’ no southern town shall take an advantage to gain 
that trading away from them. I speak not this out of the 
least distrust of their honesty, but the great desire I have 
of their happiness, who, being a Cambridge man, out of 
sympathy wish well to the clothiers of Kendal, as the 
first founders of our Sturbridge fair.” 


Can anyone inform us whether specimens of 


Kendal Green have been preserved to these days ? 


We fear not; but it is just possible that some 
local antiquary may have a fragment to swear by. 
Perhaps Mr. Nicholson may ‘be able to tell us 
something about this in the forthcoming edition 
of “The Annals of Kendal.” We are informed 
that the dyeing process consisted of two operations : 
n yellow tint was first communicated by the 
Dyer’s broom (Genista tinctoria), and then the 
yarn was steeped in an infusion of woad (Jsatis 
tinctoria), the resulting colour being a dull green. 





THE REGISTERS OF THE STATIONERS’ 
COMPANY. 


(Continued from p. 23.) 


xxvi die Aprilis.—John Woulfe. Alowed unto 


| him &e. a ballad intituled A newe merrye Medley, 


procuringe delighte, which now very lately is come 
unto sighte to pleasure eche Person at everye good 
Season, that hath smale delighte in Ryme w ithout 
Reason. . . « « ck & @ 4 8 vj‘. 


[Here the rhyming title was written by the clerk at 
Stationers’ Hall as prose, perhaps to save room. Those 
who had “small delight in rhyme without reason,” were 
not very likely to find pleasure in a Medley, which con- 
sisted of many scraps of ballads, &c., strung together 
without other connection, and where want of connection 
formed much of the drollery of the performance. We 
know that Richard Tarlton, the famous comic actor, com- 
posed a production of this kind, which went by his name, 
and the tune of Tarlton’s Medley was afterwards em- 
ployed by others for the same purpose. One of these is 
now before us; it has no date, but is evidently consider- 
ably later, being “printed by F. Coles, T. Vere, and J. 
Wright,” and entitled “ An excellent Medley — 


“ Which you may admire at (without offence), 
For every line speaks a contrary sense.’ 


We are further informed, that it was to be sung “ to the 
tune of Tarlton’s Medley,” and it contains the following 


| mention of him, every line forming part of some well- 


known ballad : — 
“ When the fifth Harry sail’d for France, 
Let me alone for a country dance, 
Nell will bewail her luckless chance, 
Fie on false-hearted men! 
Dick Tarlton was a merry wag, 
Hark how that prating ass doth brag; 
John Dory sold his ambling nag 
For kick-shaws.” 
Most of the ballads are lost, but we still have that of 
John Dory, who sold his ambling nag for quelque chose. 
Another stanza, with which the Medley concludes, shows 
that it was written before the decapitation of King 
Charles : — 
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“ The Courtier and the country man, 
Let’s live as honest as we can; 
When Arthar first in court began, 
His men wore hanging sleeves. 
In May when grass and flowers are green; 
The strangest sight that ere was seen; 
God send our gracious King and Queen 
To London.” 


The copy we have used has no mark of authorship, but 
there is another in the Roxburghe Collection, in the 
British Museum, with M. P., for Martin Parker, at the 
end, and it was doubtless his compilation. } 


xv Maii.—Jo. Wolfe. Rd. of him &c. to printe 
a ballad, intituled A newe Ballad, brieflie shewinge 
the harde Hap of a Prentice of London, beinge a 
ec ae ee [no sum]. 


[Military preparations, in consequence of the war in 
the Netherlands and the threats of invasion from Spain, 
were at this time active; and apprentices were often un- 
willingly pressed into the service. The ballad, as we 
judge from its title, was directed against this practice ; 
and as it could scarcely be palatable to persons in autho- 
rity, the non-payment of any money may indicate that 
the usual license was withheld. } 


xx° Maii. — Tho. Gubbin, Tho. Newman. Rd. 
of them &c. to print The Lawyers’ Logyke, exem- 
plifyinge the Preceptes of Logike by the Practice of 
the Common Lawe, under the B. of London, Mr. 
Abraham Fraunce, and the Warden's Handes . vj*. 


[Abraham Fraunce was the author of the book, and it 
was most unusual to enter his name as one of the per- 
sons vouching for its unobjectionableness (sit venia). It 
was printed in 1588, in 4to, under the above title, “by 
William How for Thomas Gubbin and Thomas Newman.” 
This is the earliest appearance of the name of Fraunce in 
the Registers. He had been educated partly at the ex- 
pense of Sir P. Sidney and his family ; and the work next 
noticed is also by him. } 


xj° die Junii. — Tho. Gubbyn, Tho. Newman. 
Rd. of them for their licence to printe a booke, 
intytuled The Arcadian Rhetorick, or the Preceptes 
of Rhetorick made plaine by Examples, Greeke, 
Latyne, Englishe, Italyan, Frence, and Spanishe ; 
by Mr. Abraham Fraunce, &. . . . . vj*% 

(Perhaps Fraunce’s own unsupported word was here 
taken in favour of his own book, which was also printed 
with the date 1588 on the title-page, by Thomas Orwin for 
Gubbin and Newman. The name “ Arcadian Rhetoric” 
savours of Sidney, under whose eye the work was, perhaps, 
composed. Fraunce was one of the poets of that day, who, 
like Spenser, was induced by Sidney, Dyer, and Harvey to 
attempt the Latin measures in English; but he did not, 
like Spenser, abandon them, when he found them un- 
suited to our language: to the last he suffered under the 
delusion. } 

xix® Junii.— Ric. Jones. R* of him for his 
lycence to printe a ballad intituled All Men whose 
Wyves will not love them well must carrye them 
Setnmatedel 2. wt tl wl UM 

[This title could hardly have reference to the Suttee 
Wives of Hindostan, but merely to the power of export- 
ing bad wives to America or the Islands. Women were 
in much request by the settlers. } 


25 Junii.—Jo. Wolf. Alowed unto him A 











Newe Ballad warnynge Richemen to have com- 
passion of the Poore . . . . [no sum. ] 


[It seems likely that the license for printing this 
ballad was suspended until Wolf could procure some tes- 
timony in its favour; therefore no sum is entered as 
having been paid. A ballad headed Have Pity on the 
Poor was nevertheless licensed to Owen Rogers as early 
as 1558-9. See Extracts from the Registers of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company, printed by the Shakespeare Society in 
1848, vol. i. p. 17.] 

. 

Jo. Charlewood. Alowed unto him An Epi- 
taphe upon the Life and Death of the Countesse of 
Cem se eee ene sean se « UH 


[ She was one of the wives of Edward de Vere, Lord Great 
Chamberlain, who came to the title of Earl of Oxford in 
1562, and did not die until 1604. He was a poet of con- 
siderable celebrity, and of some excellence; but perhaps 
the most remarkable incident of his life was his personal 
quarrel with Sir Philip Sidney in the tennis-court, out of 
which grew the “Arcadia”; for Sidney, being offended 
with the Queen’s decision in favour of Lord Oxford, re- 
tired to Wilton, and there, it is said, wrote his famous 
Pastoral. Nevertheless Nash, when he published his 
surreptitious edition of Sidney’s Astrophal and Stella in 
1591, included in the volume among the “Poems of 
sundrie Noblemen and Gentlemen” one by the Earl of 
Oxford, subscribed merely E. O., which is perhaps better 
than any other piece he left behind him. It begins — 


“ Faction that ever dwelles 
In Court, where wit excelles, 
Hath set defiance: 
Fortune and Love have sworne 
That they were never born 
Of one alliance,” &c. 
We do not recollect that it has ever been reprinted, but it 
may have found its way into some of the various poetical 
miscellanies of the day. ] 


H. Kirkham. Alowed unto him A Dittye of 
encouragement to Englishmen to be bold to fight in 
defence of Prince and Countrey . . « « vj. 

{ Herbert (Ames, iii. p. 1322) called this production a 
dialogue, instead of a “dittye,” as it stands plainly written 
in the Register. It, of course, originated in the threat of 
the Spanish Armada; but the entry has no date of the 
day or month. ] 

Primo Die Julii.— Tho. Orwyn. Entred unto 
him for his copie a booke intitled The Complaint of 
ee ne a Se vj’. 

[ We know of no work precisely with this title; but it 
is to be observed that the earliest portion of Spenser's 
vol. called Complaints is entitled The Ruins of Time. It 
would not surprise us if that poem were intended, ani 
that it had found its way into Orwyn’s hands in 1583, 
before it was published by Ponsonby with eight other 
pieces by Spenser in 1591. This speculation may give 
unusual importance to the above entry. 

N.B. — The following entries, belonging to the earlier 
portion of the year 1588, are found in another part of the 
same volume of the Registers, with these words appended 
in a note: —“ This place was mistaken, and therefore 
these copies be here striken oute, and placed in their 
dewe places amonges thentraunces of copies.” The fact 
seems to be that they are elsewhere omitted, and we 
quote them here for greater completeness ; the clerk per- 
haps forgot them afterwards, and not one of them has any 
sum attached. 
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4 Marcii, 1588.— Jo. Wolf. Entred for his 
copie, A Summons for Slepers, wpon eondytion 
that it maye be lycensed hereafter... . 

[It is a short religious tract by Leonard Wright, and 
it came out with the date of 1589. It was reprinted in 
1596, and again in 1617, part of it is directed 
against women ascending the pulpit, and assuming the 
office of religious instructors; another part is against pre- 
posterous abuses in apparel. The same author wrote and 
published in the same vear A Display of Dutie, which 
contains a poem “In prayse of Friendship,” not noticed 
by Ritson or other poetical bibliographers, but showing 
that the writer was no unpractised or contemptible ver- 
sifver hie wrote the Pi/grimage to Paradise, printed in 
1591, and various tracts against Marprelat« 

Jo. Wolf. — Entered for his copie a song in 
Dutche of the overthrowe of the Spanishe Navie, 
Mr. Hartwell’s hand being to it. And to be 
printed either in Duch, English, or French 
the Wardens of the 
No such song, nor anything like it, has sur- 


One 


[ Hartwell was at this time 
Company. 
vived, but consi lering the time and the subject, it would 
be of great historical interest. ] 

Jo. Wolf.—Entred for him The Adventures of 
Don Gwalter de Mendoza, Prince of Naples, 
Knight of the Golden Fie ece. Under Mr. H irt- 
well’s hand and Mr. Denham's, ‘Translated out 
of French into English 


Denham was also a Warden. The title reads like that 


one oft 


of some romance; but Don Bernardino de Mendoza was 
at this period ambassador of Spain to Paris, and curious 
accounts are extant of his extravagant boasting and 
self-conceit. 

N.B.— We now return to the regular course of the 


Registrations in the volume, beginning where, as appears 
by the record, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Coldock, and Mr. Den- 
ham were named Wardens for the vear beginning 22 July, 


1588, and ending 22d July, 1589. There is only one 
anterior entry, viz., 
9 July, 1588. —Jo. Wolf. Rd. of him for 


printinge a ballad of Encoragement to English 
Soldiers valiantly to behave themselves in Defence 
of the true Religion and their Countrey [no sum] 
[ No money appears to have been paid on the occasion, 
and possibly license was withheld because we have al- 
ready seen that H. Kirkham very shortly before had 
given the usual fee of 6d. for a ballad with ne irly the 
same title, “ relig however, substituted for 
“prince.” No doubt publications of the same character 
and tendency were numerous, but hardly one, we believe, 
has escaped destruction. } ° 
22 July.—Jo. Charlwood. 
for iij ballads: The first intitled A Ditty shewing 
the Foly of Man: the second The Meane to 
Amendment: the third, A Caveat for X pians. 
xviij*. 
[lt is not likely that The Folly of Man had any con- 
nection with the ballad of The Fall of Folly entered by 
R. Jones on 24 April preceding. It seems not : 


ion” being, 


Item. Rd. of him 


untre- 


quently to have happened that a popular production of 
the kind was reprinted soon afterwards under a slightly 
different title: the whole three here mentioned were no 
doubt of a similar religious and moral complexion. ] 


J. Payne Conxier. 
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LORD MACAULAY. 

As even Hume's history, careless and super- 
ficial as it is, has been to this day reprinted 
without correction, it is perhaps vain to hope 
that Lord Macaulay's brilliant work will find a 
careful and impartial editor during this gene- 
ration, at least in England. But it seems desir- 
able that some collections should at once be 
made of the titles of books or pamphlets or 
fugitive articles, in which any of Macaulay's 
statements are controverted, corrected, or con- 
firmed. If your correspondents will follow up the 
hint, it is possible that some American, Dutch, or 
German editor, may venture to introduce the 
materials thus got ready to his hand into the 
notes, and so in time “the general reader” may 
have the benefit of them. 

See for instance the Gent. Mag. for Sept. 1860, 
p. 237 (where two blunders are corrected), and 
an interesting letter in the Zit. Gaz. 6 July, 1861, 
». 12, seg., from Mr. Lathbury. 

It would also be of great assistance to future 
biographers, if your correspondents would from 
time to time “ post up” the notices which appear 
in various journals of eminent men lately deceased. 
It may be doubted whether we have now such 
accurate biographical notices anywhere published, 
as used to appear in the Gent. Mag. and Europ. 
Mag., when ejited by John Nichols and Isaac 
Reed; but at any rate we should give our count- 
less journals credit for the few facts which they 
occasionally preserve amidst a mass of matter 
supposed to be more “ entertaining.” 

By way of making a beginning, I note the let- 
ters in which Hannah More gave. an account of 
the boy Macaulay (Macmillan's Mag. for Feb. 
1860.) : 

Whatever opinion we may form of the perma- 
nence of Lord Macaulay's literary reputation, its 
present universality is certainly undeniable. See 
the references in Griisse’s Lehrbuch, m1. iii. p. 25, 
n. 25, p. 1645, n. 19. Joun E,. Bb. Mayor 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 





“INCONY” AND “SET UP REST.” 

These are two expressions which occur—the 
former occasionally, the latter frequently —in our 
older literature, and neither has yet been ade- 
quately explained. I think I can throw some 
light on their origin. 

Incony, says Nares, is “ sweet, pretty, delicate” 
Mr. Dyce says, “ fine, delicate, pretty”; and this 
is, I believe, all that has been hitherto said about 
it. Instances of the use of this term will be found 
from Marlow, Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, and others, 
in Nares’s Glossary. I have now to add that Mr. 
Collier has, in the Supplemental Notes to the 2nd 
edition of his Shakspeare, given a passage from 
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the Shoemaker’s Holiday of Dekker and Wilson, 
which seems to me to give the true and simple 
origin of the phrase. It is as follows : — 

“ There they shall be knit, like a pair of stockin in 
matrimony ; there they ‘Il be in conie.” 

Any one who reads Fletcher's Knigh 
Burning Pestle, will see that cony, like lamb, 
was one of the endearing terms then 
so that, fo be in 


mouse, ye e9 
in use between married couples : 
cony, was to be in a state of matrimonial endear- 
ment; and hence, incény came to be used as an 
adjective of endearment in general. May not the 
origin of endear itself have been similar ? 

[he critics made certainly some ipproach to 
the meaning of incony ; but in their attempts at 
explaining set up rest, they have all shot wide of 
the mark. Sef up rest, says Nares, who I believe 
is generally followed, is, “To stand upon the 
cards you have in your hand,”—as we do at 
Vingt-et-un; while Steevens, who is followed by 
Mr. Collier, deduces it from the practice of sol- 
diers fixing the rest for the support of th 
lock when about to discharge it. 

I have more than once remarked the slender 
acquaintance with the language and literature of 
Spain shown by our Shaksperian critics, and the 
present is an instance, and a strong one, of 
truth of my observa ion. Set up rest, they all 
tell us, belonged to the game otf Primero, whi h 
was derived from Spain. Now the dictionary of 
the Spanish Academy defines Resto in these words 
(the reader must excuse my quoting Spanish) : 

i juella cantidad que 
separa el jugador del demas dinero para jugar y 
envidar” ; and Eehar el resto (set up the rest) — 
“En el juego donde hai envites envidar con todo 
el caudal que uno tiene delante y de que hace su 
resto.” Envidar and envite, I may here observe 
come from the Latin verb inrito, and signify chal- 
lenge, wager, bet,—a sense in which the Italians 
also use their verb invitare, and which is also to be 
found in the French a envi, and our own vie. 

Rest, then, is a Spanish term, which was adopted 
along with the Spanish name of the game Pri- 
mero (properly Primera), or Quinola, » term also 
in use; just as when the Spanish game of Ombre 
came into England, it brought in its train Basto, 
Spadilla, Manilla ( Malilla), Matador. Another 
term which came with Primero, was flush — the 
Spanish flux: the sibilant, as usual, taking the 
place of the guttural. It is not necessary that I 
should try here to develope the nature of the 
game of Primero; but I may observe that flush 
appears to have been higher than primera, the 
former being formed by four cards of the same 
suit; the latter by four, one of each suit. All 
the cards used seem to have been ace to seven 
inclusive, and one coat-card ; the seven being the 





“En los juegos de envite es 


highest, and reckoning twenty-one. As in the 
dialogues quoted by Nares, we read “ two shillings 
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stake and eight shillings rest,” and “one shilling 
stake and three shillings rest,” it is plain that the 
est was differen ‘om the stake, and was what 
It may be finally observed, that 
set up was equival it to day down. and arose from 


we term a bet. 


the piling ip of the money ventured ; and that we 


still use set and /ay, with an ellipse in each « 


the pre position. 


Set up rest soon came to be used in a general 





sense, 28 meaning, make up one’s mind, resolve on, 
—a sense in which it occurs more than once in 
Shakspeare. The same ms to hav 1 the 
case in Spanish: for, in Don Quixote (ii. 66.), 
when Sancho i bout to accent the ‘ teou 
] I l | sil oO my } 0O- 
' Q vers } i y eches 
t fo “hag r} in I 
have with of t ise of t ’ fup rest 
is in Lady Vane’ rrativ P. Prckk 
‘From Calais,” says he lady » “Lf went to 
Brussels, wh« L again set up my rest in private 





lodgings.” If [ recollect right, the phrase had 
been already used in this sense by John Evelyn 
and others. 'B: -the-way, it was either Lady Vane 
herself, or some friend, that wrote these Memoirs 
for Smollett was 








utterly ine ipable of 


frailties with so much gra¢ 





There is a curious error in the following pas- 
sage of Ga yne's Sup) SCS, hich i juoted in 
illustration of se¢ up rest: 

This 1orous cause, that trovers 
tween Domine Doctor and me, mpa them 
that pl it Primero, of whom one perad enture shall leese 
1 great sum of money before he win one stake; and at last, 
half in anger, shall se¢ wp Ais rest, win t ter that 
another and another, till at last he draw the most part ot 


the money to his heap. ‘ 
Che original of this is: — 
(Juesta causa amorosa, chic si litiga 


Fra me e Cleandro, a un gioco mi par sim 


Di t, dove alcuno li perdere 

A posta a posta in piu volte un grat 

Di denari, e dolente lir: Vada 

Il resto, e quando as} he sia l’ ultima 
Distruzione sua, tu’ i cere 

Quel tratto, ed indi w tro, e in modo arriderghi 








Fortuna, che tre, quattro, e cinque, in 
Spazio n tira, lal suo lat I e 


Fa il mucchio.’ Ariosto, Gli S 
Here the game is Zara—a very ditierent game 


from Primero: and th resto 18 Mm i ill the 
\ 


money the player had remaining, ’ 
, ‘Tnos. KeiGuTLey. 


PETITION OF THE POOR FISHERMEN O1 SILLY 
POINT, NEAR KINSALE, 
ro LORD DEPUTY WENTWORTH. 

The original of the following interesting petition 
has lately come into my possession, with a large 
collection of records having reference to the town 
and neighbourhood of Kinsale. This document 
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affords a good illustration of the arbitrary exac- 
tions of the petty corporations of the period, the 
Sovereign, in this instance, endeavouring to main- 
tain some old feudal right. Considering the un- 
settled state of this kingdom at the time, and 
the very humble condition of the petitioners, the 
prompt reply of the Lord Deputy shows that the 
complaints of all classes of the Irish people were 
attended to, and their grievances immediately re- 
dressed. 
the celebrated Earl of Strafford) reply is written 
at the foot of the petition, in which form it was 
returned to the memorialists, Accompanying the 
memorial is the settlement of the dispute by Capt. 
Adderley and Dr. Fuller. 


“ To the right hono®"© the Yord Deputie generall. 
“The humble Peticdn of a Companie of poore ffishermen 
upon Silly-point, in the parish of Rincorran, neere 

Kinsale. 

“Humbly shewing unto your honor of the greivous 
molestacdns and accdns of the Sovereigne of Kinsale 
David Roach upon your poore supp", we are a free 
— without the Corporac6n of Kinsale, and of another 
~arish, having only Irish Cabinetts to dwell in, not 
above three acres of land compass, under one Millefont, 
gent. Notwithstanding the said Sovereigne doth force 
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Lord Deputy Wentworth’s (afterwards | 


your supp" to give unto him att his owne price the | 
prime of all your supp" ffish, as though y" Peticdners | 
were within y° said Corporacdn, w*® your supp", upon | 


the gratious pelamacdn from the Kings Mat refused to 
doe, for that the same did cutt of all by lawes, whereof 
this is one, and noe such conteyned within their Charter, 
yett upon your Peticéners deniall, hee doth imprisoa 
them, and sende out Bailiffs and takes away their Rud- 
ders and sailes, to the utter ruine of your poore Peti- 
coners, their wives and many small children, being in 
number well neere 200 people great and small. May it 
therefore please your honor to send for the said Sove- 
reigne to say, quo jure, or make your Referrence to any 
Justices of the peace for the examinacdn of the matter 
and retourne of the said Referrence, w** their examinacon 
in that behalf taken, or to compose the difference betwixt 
yor supp" and the said Sovereigne. And they, as in 
duty bound, shall ever pray for your honor’s health and 
happiness, &c. 

“John Ewrin, Robert Wood, John Clapp, George Pre- 
dewre, Thomas Lukes, and several others.” 


“ Dublin Castle, 5 Martii, 1635. 
“Wee refer this matter unto Doctor ffuller and Captaine 
Thomas Adderley, who are authoryzed to examine and 
compose the difference if they can by consent, or other- 
wise to certify to us what they find, that wee may there- 

uppon give such order therin as shall be fitt. 
“ WENTWORTH.” 
14th of March, 1635. 


“ By virtue of a reference directed to us from the right | 


He the L. Deputy, we have conferred wt the Soveraign 
of Kinsale, in presence of diverse other of the Corporation, 
and the fishermen complaynants being present, Wee have 
agreed and composed all differences betweene them, in 
manner and forme following, that is to say, that the 


fishermen are to let the Sovereigne of Kinsale to take his | 


usuall fish, Hadock, Cod, Ling, Hallibut and other small 
fish, at the accustomed rates, and that the Sovereign shall 
have the best of them, a peny sterling for a hake, 2¢ ster. 
for a cod, 4¢ for a ling, 12¢ for a hallibut, and 2¢ for a 


one day in the weeke the Sovereigne can demand fish at 
his rates but for that one day, and if 2 days for those 2 
onely, but if for all the week, they shall then deliver their 
fish but 3 days. Dt Fuller and Capt Adderley for Sillie- 
men the fishers.” 

RC, 


Cork. 





SIR FRANCIS PALGRAVE. 


As a help to the biographers of Sir Francis 
Palgrave I sive a description of his earliest work, 
which seems to have become a rarity. It certainly 
is a curiosity : — 

“O'MH'POY BATPAXOMYOMAKXTA, La guerre des gre- 
nouilles et des souris d’Homére. Traduite mot pour mot 
de la version Latine d’E’tienne Berglere imprimée vis-a- 
vis, par M. Frangois Cohen de Kentish -Town, agé de huit 
ans. A quoi on a ajouté une paraphrase en vers Anglois, 
publiée par M. Pope. A Londres. 1797. Engraved T. + 
Printed T.+ Advert. + pp. 58. 4°. 

“AVERTISSEMENT. En donnant ce petit ouvrage au 
public, on n’a eu d’autres vues, que de faire connoitre 
au lecteur & quel degré un jeune écolier sent déja la force 
des mots Latins, et quels progres il a faits dans la langue 
Francoise. 

“Il y auroit donc de l’injustice, si quelque critique trop 
rigoureux s’avisoit de fronder ce coup <d’essai, parce 
qu'il n'y trouve ni assez de goit, ni assez d’élégance. 

“On se flatte que tout homme raisonnable, et porté a 
admirer les talens singuliers, dans l'enfance méme, re- 
gardera cette production comme le fruit d'un esprit pré- 
coce, qu’on cultive sans ménager ni soins ni dépenses. 

(Specimen. } 

“Homert BATRAcHomyomacniA. A Stephano Ber- 
glero Latiné reddita atque edita. Amsteledami, A.p. 1707. 
“ Incipiens, primum, Musarum ceetum ex Helicone 

Venire in meum cor opto, gratia carminis : 

Quod nuper in libellis meis super genua posui 

Litem immensam, tumultuosum opus Martis, 

Optans hominibus in aures omnibus mittere.” 

La guerre des grenouilles et des souris. 

“ Des le commencement de cet ouvrage je souhaite avant 
tout, que le cheeur des Muses vienne d’Hélicone dans 
mon coeur, en faveur de la poésie; voulant faire entendre 
& tous les hommes, ce que jadis j'écrivis sur les genoux 
dans mes tablettes. Querelle immense! ouvrage tur- 
bulent de Mars!” 

I suppose this volume to have been printed for 

rivate use, but it was not noticed by Mr. Martin 
in 1834. The colophon runs — Printed by W. and 
C. Spi/sbury, Snow-hill, London; the engraved 
title is by J. Spilsbury, after Burney; and the 
letter-press is handsomely printed on a_ stout 
vellum paper, with the water-mark E. & P. 1794. 
I cannot, however, describe it as equal to the 
paper of the fifteenth or sixteenth century. In 
that important particular, our boasted progress 
has been dismal retrogression! Bouton Cornsy. 





Minor Hotes, 
Rounp Tower at Kitresnan. —In the last 


prwif [ ? sic] of fish, and if the fishermen goe abroad but | published Proceedings of the Kilkenny Archao- 
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logical Society (No. 32, p. 302) it is stated by the 
Rev. James Graves, — 

“T am not aware that the occurrence of a round Tower 
at Killeshan has ever been noticed by any of our writer 
on Jrish Architectural remains. Dr. Petrie... ... is 
silent on the subject.” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, in his Life, Times, and Cor- 
respondence of Dr. Doyle (vol. i. p. 190), writes : 

“Dr. Doyle had resided in Carlow since his consecra- 
tion, but, in the summer of 1822, he removed to the house 
and grounds known as Old Derrig, in the parish of Kille- 
shan, Queen’s County......... An old, stone-roofed 
chapel and the remains of a round tower exist in its 
vicinity, as well as various ruins, which seem to be the 
foundations of the public buildings of an ancient town.” 

Cert. 

Evropean Icnorance or America. — In the 
privately printed travels of Mrs. Cushing, of Mas- 
sachusetts, in France and Spain, she mentions 
that two persons in France expressed their sur- 
prise at finding her white. They thought that all 
the people of the United States were negroes. 

A lady in Treland, within the last twenty years, 
hearing a young Philadelphian say that he lived 
upon the River Delaware, asked if he was not 
surrounded by the warlike tribe of that name! 

A recent London newspaper states that the 
Bunker Hill monument is in the vicinity of 
Charleston, South Carolina, confounding this city 
with Charlestown, Massachusetts, in which Bunker 


Hill is situated. About thirty years ago, Mr. 
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| rious place for thieves and murderers, known as 


Battle Bridge. It was a speculation of 40,000/., 
and soon my grandfather had the satisfaction of 


| seeing sixty-three houses erected; some of which 


Paulding, in his burlesque on English travellers, | 


called John Bull in Amcrica, makes the supposed 
traveller commit this same mistake. He crosses 
the bridge from Roston to Charlestown, and fancies 
he has arrived in South Carolina. 

And to the above I weuld most respectfully 


add the statement made in a recent number of 


*N.& Q.” that the people of the U.S. call the 

English Britishers, which I never heard any one, 

educated or uneducated, seriously do. UNEDA. 
Philadelphia. 


Kine's Cross.— Your readers have often heard 
no doubt of the name of King’s Cross, and its con- 
nection with the Great Northern Rai!way Termi- 
nus, but they may not have heard from whence 
its name is derived. Craving a small space in 
your paper, I will endeavour to enlighten tl.em 
on the subject. 

King George IV. had just ascended the throne, 
when my grandfather, Mr. William Forrester 
Bray *, with the assistance of Mr. Dunston, late 


Governor of St. Luke’s, Old Street: Mr. Robin- | 


son, solicitor, 32, Charterhouse Square, and Mr. 
Flanders, a retired tradesman, commenced build- 
ing on some pieces of freehold ground, at a noto- 


* Some time proprietor of the Brighton Herald. The | 


late Mr. Biggs, the originator of that popular periodical 
the Family Herald, was at tLat peri.d my grandfather's 
apprentice, 


| 


were situated in the thoroughfares afterwards 
named by him Liverpool Street, Derby Street, 
Hamilton Place, and Chichester Place, Gray’s Inn 
Road. More houses were afterwards erected, but 
in consequence of the notorious yopularity of the 
name of Battle Bridges the new buildings would 
not let. The result of this was that my grand- 
father had an interview with the other freeholders, 
to enable them to change the name to a better 
one. One wanted the new built locality to be 
called “ St. George’s Cross.” Another wanted its 
name to be “ Boadicea’s Cross,” in memory of that 
great battle from whence it derived its name. 
But neither of these names being agreed on, and 
my grandfather being the largest builder there, 
he proposed that, in honour of George IV., who 
had just assumed the crown, it should be called 
* King’s Cross.” This was at once agreed to; all 
leases were granted under that name, and from 
that peried the locality has made great progress 
in civilisation and improvement. T.C RH. 


Dret anv 1Ts Dancers. — It is a somewhat 
curious fact connected with Toxicology, that of 
two tropical plants which yield the highly prized 
dietetic preparations, tapioca and arrow-root, the 
former contains a deadly poison, to which the 
latter provides an antidote. The edible starch 
known as tapioca, is the commercial product of 
the Brazilian Janipha manthot, the juice of which 
is a rank poison, and is used by the South Ameri- 
can natives in the preparation of their deadly 
From the Marenta arwndinucea, the 
crushed tubers of which supply the farinaceous 
substance known as arrow-root, a similar juice is 
expressed, which has the property of counteract- 
ing the deadly cfleets of the poisoned arrow ; hence 
the popular designation of the former article. On 
further reference, I find that the antidofal oil or 
extract is that obtained from a plant called Ma- 
ranta malanga, which is, however, only a variety of 
the one already referred to. Does this last- 
named species vield any article similarly conver- 
tible, or any kind of starch fit for consumption ? 

F. Puitvorr. 


arrows 


FounDATION OF THE LIBRARY OF GIOUCESTER 
Caturprar.— In the original MS. Catalogue of 
this Library is the following curious notice of 
one of the means by which it was founded :— 

“ Legionis tune temporis in hac urbe presidiaria duc- 
tores. FE suis, que ibidem fecerant, stipendiis, dederunt, 
partim ad hujus Bibliothecw structuram, partim ad alios 
usus publicos, . . . Libras. 

Then follows a list of donations of books, and 
amongst others one which tends to solve a mys- 
tery which has long puzzled us, viz., how we 
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came by our copy ol Coverdale’s Bible with th 
roval arms (James I.) embossed in gold on the 
cover. 

We find that, “ Thomas Pury, Sen‘, unus ex 
Aldermannis Civit. Gloue. donavit Lib, se q- 

“ A large old English Bible.” 

A member of the Arche logic al Institute, lately 
engaged in Lord Spencer's library at Althorp 
tumbled upon a note (unfortu 
recollect the authority) to this eflect : — 

Che Gloucester copy of the Coverdale Bibl 
was 1 resented by Oliver (¢ romwell to Aldi rman 
riven to the public library.” 
is no doubt that the “large old 


tely he does not 


Pury, and by him 
I suppose there 


Encelish Bible” and our Coverdale are one and the 
same bool C. Y. Crawtney, Librarian. 

Autpuanet Stnare Ruymep. — Knowing that 
you metimes admit trifles among your more 
serious matter, I venture to send you a curiosity— 
an alphabet constructed on a single rhyme; and J 
believe I may challenge the English-speaking 


world to produc mother. 


“ A was an Army to settle disputes; 


Lb I ; 
( i ( ¢ y i | ( itts; 
D K Da ‘ har l th lut 
Ey n Emp hailed l ulut : 
F was a Funeral, followed by mutes; 
G wasa Gal tin Wellington boots; 
H was a Ilermit, and lived upon roots; 
J was Justis his Institutes; 
kK wa iN J . who comn ] shoots; 
L wasal n tl sourest of fruits; 
M was a Ministry sav Lord Bute’s; 
N is Nicholson, famous on flutes; 
O was an Owl, that hisses and hoots; 
P 1s a Pond, full of leeches and newts; 
Q was a Quaker in whitevbrown suits; 
R was a Reason, which Paley refutes; 
S was a Serjeant with twenty recruit 
was Ten Tories of doubtful reputes; 
I vas Uncommonly bad cheroots; 
V Vicious motives, which malice imputes; 
X an Ex-King driven out by émeutes; 
Y isa Yawn; then, the last rhvme that suits, 
Z is the Zuvder Zee, dwelt in by coots.” 


EIGHTY-ONE, 


Dean Peacocx,—Geo. Peacock, -Dean of Ely, 
was of Darlington school (Carlisle’s Grammar 
Schools, i. 401). After his death notices of him 
appeared in the Times (11 Nov. 1858), the Satur- 
day Review (13 Nov.), the Cambridge Chronicle 
(13 and 27 Nov.), the Atheneum (20 Nov., ap- 
pare ntly by Prof. De Morgan), Fraser's Mag. 


(Dec, 1858), and the Gent. Mag. (Apr. 1859, p. 
426.) His “ Mathematical and Scientific Works, 


.. being a portic nof his Library,” were sold 


by auction by Chas. Wisbey, of Trinity Street, 


Cambridge, on the 7 Dec. 1858. 


Joun E. B. Mayor. | 


St. John’s Coll ge, Cambridge. 


| chubby cheeks of the laughing god. 
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‘Queries. 


Anonymovs.—Can you inform me who is 
author of, 1. “and Thewingia, a MS, 
drama, 1736, formerly in the collection of W. B. 
Rhodes ? Is the author's name given in the sale 
italogue of the library of Mr. Rhodes? Also, 2. 
Who is the author of Hamlet Travestie, a bur- 
lesque in two acts with notes, 12mo. Oxford, 
1849? I find a piece with this title in the cata- 
logue of the library of Mr. W. E. Burton, the 
American comedian. 3. Who is the author of 
The Conspiracy of Querini and Tiepolo, a drama, 
Smith, Elder & Co., London, 1837 ? R. Ines. 


Cambas 


Baccnus.—TI have lately been attracted by a 
beautiful paper on the walls of a friend's parlour ; 
and as one part of the design is puzzling to me, I 
venture tos nd a Query, although by $0 doing I 
may display my ignorance. 

The paper 1s designed in panels, and on each 
side is printed an architectural column, fluted 
from the corona to the base. The eapital consists 
of branches of grapes, gracefully entwined with 
and surmounted by the unmistakable 
So far I 
understand it. But at the base of the column, 
and apart from it, a half-uncoiled serpent lifts its 
head and projects its forked tongue! Here I am 
at fault. What is the meaning of it? Can it be 
an illustration of Deut. xxxii. 33, or Prov. xxiii. 
30—32 ? 

I have read through Anacreontis Vita a Josua 
Barnesio conseripta, Cantabrigiew, 1721, but the 
above is not named with the numerous statues 
and designs there detailed, GrorGe Lioyp. 


leaves, 


Bunyan Portrairs.—How many portraits are 
there of John Bunyan, author of The Pilgrim's 
Progress ? T. Sadler painted one, 1685 ; the late 
Mrs. Saneyear had one — it now belongs to Wil- 
kinson of Nottingham. Rev. John Olive, M.A,, 
Rector of Ayott St. Lawrence, H« rtfordshire, 
has one. Geo. Offor, Esq., of Hackney, has one. 
Sir Richard Philip, Bart. had one (who has it 
now ?) Is there one in the Red Cross Street 
Library? Is there one in the Baptist College, 
Bristol? Is there one at Oxford or Cambridge ? 

R. D. J. W. 

Erigram.—I have heard the following face- 
tious epigram, but I should like to know if it is 
in print, or if it is correct. 

While Mr. Sheepshanks was proctor of Corpus 
Christi he proctorised a noted wag, who requited 
him as follows: — 

“ The Satyrs of old were Satyrs of note, 

They had the head of a man and the shanks of a goat; 

But the Satyrs of Jesus are just the reverse, 

They have the shanks of a man and the head of an 


ass. 


W. H. Overa.t. 
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Free-mason.— I have in my possession a copy 
of a will, dated 1641, in which the testator describes 
himself as “Free-mason” ; and also bequeaths 
a certain sum to a relative, whom he distinguishes 
by the same title. 
tice? I should be glad to hear of an example of 
it at an earlier date. H. Fisuwick. 


Farner Gram, or Granam.—Who can tell 
me anything about “ 
Braco,” who, after the revolution of 1685, be- 
longed to one of the compani s raised at the desire 
of James II. to assist the French king in the wars 
of Catalonia. He “afterwards became a Capu- 
chin, was well known by the name of Father 
Graim, and died at Boulogne” (sur Mer) about 
1754? James KNOWLES. 

Grant.—This name occurs at Doncaster and 
Barnby Don early in the seventeenth century. I 
should be glad to hear particulars of this family, 


and anything connected with it;— a person of 


the name living at Gainsborough about 1733. 

The name in this instance, being not uncommon 
in the counties of Notts and Lincoln, seems to 
be the same with Le Grant, found there femp. 
Edw. I., and is probably not of Scotch origin. 

J. H. C. 

Herarpic Quertes.—1. I should feel obliged 
by a further elucidation of the meaning of the 
Spanish word plaquia, which the dictionary of the 
Academy explains as signifying “a kind of coat 
armour worn by knights u ho foug ht from necessily : 
it was composed of wide and round sleeves and 
the body, and resembled our dalmatics.”— (“ Espe- 
cie de cota de armas que traian los caballeros que 
peleaban por necesidad. Se componia de unas 
mangas anchas y redondas, y del cuerpo, y era 
parecido & nuestras dalmaticas.”) What is the 
meaning of the words I have italicised? And 


what are the terms answering to plaquia in other | 


languages ? 

2. Lhave been asked of what colour a wyverz 
“proper” should be represented ? Also, the same 
inquiry with respect to a talbot proper. Can you, 
or any of your readers, kindly inform me ? 


J. W. Bons. | 


Solihull. 


IntERpIcTION or MarriacE.—The good people 
of Frampton, near Boston, in Lincolnshire, were 
not only very strict, about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, against the admission of 
strangers into their parish (see “ N. & Q.” 2"4 S, 
xii. 26.), but they took rather (I think) arbitrary 
measures to prevent marriages between persons 
in humble life. The Register of the parish shows, 
that on the Ist of January, 1653 — 

“The marriage of Edward Morton and Jane Goodwin 
was objected to by John Ayre, Thomas Appleby, and 
William Eldred; because, in the first place, the said 


Was this ever a common prac- 


- Graim, son to Graim of 
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d until a short time before, or whether 
he was married or single; therefore they desired the 
marriage might be deferred until he brought a certificate 
of these thing And, secondly, because they have been 
informed, and do believe, that he is a very poor man, and 
therefore they wished him to get suffi ent man to 
be bound th him, to secure the town from any charge 


f him or his. 


some 


I will run hazard of the charge of ignorance, 
for the chance of obtaining information from the 
readers of “ N. & Q.,.” and venture to ask, whether 
in 1653 and 1654 the then existing laws re- 
specting parochial settlements, and the marriages 
of poor persons, justified the inhabitants of 
Frampton in acting as they did in the instance I 
have alluded to, or as they did in that mentioned 
at p. 26 of your present volume ? 

Pisuey Tuompson. 

Stoke Newington. 


any of your 
y historian 
English Langue of 


“Kwnicuts or Marra.” —Can 
valued corre spondents inform me if 
has written exclusive ly on the 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem? that is, 
from the time of the establishing of this chi- 
valric order in England down to the latest re- 
cords. James Witi1AM Bryans. 








Morris.— Wanted, any particulars concerning 
Edward Morris, Vicar of Aldburgh, co. York, 
1677—1720; and John Morrice, Rector of Burgh- 
Wallis, co. York in 1719, died 1727. J. H.C. 


Ancient Musicatn Noration.—In our town 
library there is a noted copy of the Sarum Missal. 
Can anyone tell me of any book which contains 
an explanation of the ancient ecclesiastical system 
of musical notation; and of the method of trans- 
lating it, if I may use the expression, into the 
modern style ? GREGORY. 


Leicester. 


Tue Paston Famiry. — In a genealogy of the 


| great Kentish family of Isley, given in the Topo- 


Edward Morton was a stranger, and they did not know 


grapher and Genealogist, Part xv., a member of 
that house (viz. John Isley, who died 1484,) is 
said to have married Annis Morley of Glynd, 
Sussex, pre viously the wife of Sir John Paston of 
Paston, Norfolk, who deceased in the year 1478. 
Can any of your readers give me the authority 
for this statement? I cannot find, by the Paston 
Letters, that Sir John Paston was ever married. 
» En 
Vicar or Torrennam.—I shall be very much 
obliged if any of your readers can tell me if the 
Vicar of Tottenham, with some other beneficed 
clergyman of the Church of England, had some 
prescriptive right to perform the burial service of 
any illustrious person in England they may 
choose, Norsa. 


Seputcurat Versss.—Among what Gray calls 
the “uncouth rhymes” which used to deck the 








of our forefathers, was the following 


tombs , 
at least as the reign of James 


couplet —as old 
the First : — 
* All Flesh is grass: both Young and Old must dye, 
And so we go to Judgement bye-and-bye.” 
This was probably once sufficiently common : 
but I should be glad to be supplied with any re- 
maining examples of it. J. GN. 


Sir Rocer Wirsranam, Surveyor of the Court 
of Wards and Liveries, and sometime Solicitor- 
General of Ireland, who died 19th July, 1616, 
and is buried at Hadley in Middlesex, left three 
daughters. Elizabeth, the second, married Sir 
Thomas Wilbraham, of Woodhey, in Cheshire, 
Knight and Baronet. We desire information 
touching the other daughters and their mother. 
A copy of the inscription on Sir Roger Wilbra- 
ham's monument at Hadley would also be accept- 
able to >». H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

Dr. Wn. Worsnrp.—At a recent sale of Arch- 
bishop ‘lenison’s library, a book was sold with 
this title, viz. The Christian's Jewell, or the Trea- 
sure of a Good Conscience, by William Worship, 
Doctor of Divinitie, printed 1617. The book is 
dedicated to “The Right Honorable Sir Francis 
Bacon, Knight, Lord Keeper of the Great Seale, 
my very singular good Lord,” &c. And the dedi- 
cation finishes with “ Your Lordship’s most boun- 
den and dutifull Chaplaine, William Worship.” 
The book is full of learned references, and ex- 
tracts given in the quaint style of the time. The 
dedication is curious, and speaks of Lord Bacon 
as having “ hitherto esteemed of silver, as of time ; 
and contemned the wedge of Gold, which so many 
Idolaters doe crouch to.” 

Can you, or any of your readers, give an ac- 
count of this William W orship, D.D.? 

I believe Lord Bacon had a long succession of 
chaplains. Cuaries Jonn_ PAtmer. 

Great Yarmouth, 





Queries with Answers. 


Deatu or Lorp Francis Vittiers.—Is the 
position of Lord Francis (being attacked by three 
troopers) an imagination of the artist, or a fact ? 
And what work will give the particulars of this 
encounter ? S. S. 

(Lloyd, in his Memoires of the Lives, &c., of Excellent 
Personages, fol. 1668, p. 678, has furnished the following 

articulars of this nobleman: “ The Right Hon. the Lord 

‘rancis Villiers (brother to his Grace the Duke of Buck- 
ingham), the comeliest man to see to, and the most hope- 
ful to converse with in England, slain for refusing quar- 
ter at Comb-Park, July 7, 1648, wt. suw 19. He was 
born Ap. 2, on Maundy Thursday, 1629, “and christened 
by my Lord of Canterbury Laud, Ap. 21, the same year. 

he sweetness of his temper, the vastness of his parts | 
and abilities, the happiness of bis education, and his ad- 
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mirable beauty, which had charmed the most barbarous 
to a civility, being the occasion of the enemies beastly 
usage of him, not fit to be mentioned.” 

Aubrey (Hist. of Surrey, i. 46.) has given the follow- 
ing account of the death of Lord Francis Villiers : —“ In 
this parish [ Kingston-upon-Thames ] in the lane between 
Kyngston and Sathbyton Common, was slain the beauti- 
ful Francis Villiers, at an elm in the hedge of the east 
side of the lane, where his horse being killed under him, 
he turned his back to the elm, and fought most valiantly 
with half a dozen. This elm was cut down 1680. (See 
his Elegy in print, intituled Vaticinium Votivum ad 
Carolum Secundum. Printed by , the King’s 
Binder, by Grey Friars. There are Poems in 8vo, wherein, 
amongst other things, is a good Elegy on this Lord 
Francis Villiers.) The enemy coming on the other side 
of the hedge, pushed off his helmet, and killed him July 
7, 1648, about six or seven o'clock in the afternoon. On 
this elm was cut an ill-shaped V for Villiers, in memory 
of him.” 

Brian Fairfax’s account of this event slightly varies 
from the foregoing (Memoirs of the Duke of Buckingham, 
4to, 1758, p. 27.) “i.y Lord Francis, at the head of his 
troop, having his horse slain under him, got to an oak 





| tree in the high way about two miles from Kingston, 


where he stood with his back against it, defending him- 
self, scorping to ask quarter, and they barbarously re- 
fusing to give it; till, with nine wounds in his beautiful 
face and body, he was slain. The oak tree is his monu- 
ment, and has the two first letters of his name, F. V., cut 
in it to this day. Thus died this noble, valiant, and 
beautiful youth, in the twentieth year of his age.” } 


Sr. Wiruiam’s Day. —In the Golden Legend 
we have an account of St. William, who is stated 
to have been canonised by Pope Honorius the 
Third. What day in the Calendar was dedicated 
to this Saint ? 

In the Honour of the Taylours, 4to, London, 
1687, it is stated that St. Gulielmus’ day was 
especially observed by the Company of Merchant 
Tailors ; but I believe that the great festivals of 
that corporation are now St. Barnabas and St. 
John Baptist. From a passage in the same work, 
there seems some ground for concluding that 
St. William's day was identical with the Feast of 
St. Crispin ; but the language gives rise to some 
uncertainty, and I should be glad to have the 
question resolved upon satisfactory =< 


[It is St. William, or S. Wilhelmus, the Danish saint, 
who was canonised by Pope Honorius III. “ Honorius 
Papa III., cum de ejus vita mandasset diligenter inquiri 

wee vetulit eum inter Sanctos.— Act. Sanct. vol. i. (for 
April), p. 621. His day is April 6th, Can there be any 
confusion of April 6th and April 8th? The latter, ac- 
cording to the Act. Sanct., is St. Martin’s day; and St. 
Martin was not only propitious to tailors, “sartorum 
patronus,” but was himself originally a tailor: — 
“ Martinus jacet hic, Miles, Eremita, beatus ; 
Sartor quippe fuit, nunc Pater dicitur artis.” 

Such indeed was the benevolence of St. Martin, that 
when he had strangers lodging with him, he used to sit 
up at night to mend their clothes, “dormientium nocta 
reficiebat vestes.” (Jb. pp. 806, 807.) The saint in 
question was not the celebrated St. Martin of Tours; 
originally of Ancona, he became an anchorite, and took 
up his abode on the sea-coast, at Pegghi near Genoa, 
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We cannot trace any connexion of tailors either with 
the above-mentioned St. William, or with another, also 
canonised by Honorius IIT., whose day is January 10,] 


Sr. Swirntn’s Day.—Is it on the 14th or 15th 
July? Henry Bourne, in his Antiquitates Vul- 
gares (p. 162, ed. 1725), says it is the 14th. 
This morning a very learned Roman Catholic 
priest tells me it is the 15th. Which is the day ? 

Fra. Mewrurn. 

[Bourne is out in his reckoning. Alban Butler in- 
forms us that “St. Swithin is commemorated in the 
Roman Martyrology on the 2nd of July, which was the 
day of his death; but his chief festival in England was 
on the 15th of the same month, the day of the transla- 
tion of his relics.” In Britannia Sancta, or the Lives of 
the most celebrated British, Scottish, and Irish Saints, 4to, 
1745, St. Swithin is commemorated on July 2nd. Who 
was the compiler of this useful work ? } 


Atexanper Sternens. — Doubtless there are 
many of your readers who, like myself, were 
readers of the old Monthly Magazine in its palmy 
days, edited by Sir Richard Phillips. They pro- 
bably well recollect a series of articles appearing 
in it under the title of “Stepbensiana.” The 
first number appeared in Oct. 1821, and were 
continued until August, 1824, when they were 
discontinued, probably because (if I recollect 
aright) Sir Richard about that time sold the ma- 
gazine. There were thirty numbers altogether. 

When announcing the publication of the first 
number, the editor made the following state- 
ment : — 

“The late Alexander Stephens, of Park House, Chelsea, 
devoted an active, and well-spent life in the collection of 
anecdotes of his contemporaries, and generally entered in 
a book the collections of the passing day. These collec- 
tions we have purchased, and propose to present a selec- 
tion of them to our readers. As editor of the Annual 
Obituary, and many other biographical works, he may 
probably have incorporated many of the scraps, but the 
greater part are unpublished, and all stand alone as 
cabinet pictures of men and manners, worthy of a place in 
a literary miscellany.” 

I should like to know, through your columns, 
something more of Mr. Stephens’s history, and 
also whether these ana were ever collected ina 
volume. They contain many profound thoughts 
and just observations, and also a great many anec- 
dotes of celebrated men. The author was a phi- 
losopher and a scholar, evidently of considerable 
mark; and holding liberal views when Toryism 
was rampant, and reform at a discount. He was 
on terms of intimacy with the most noted men of 

is time, whether as statesmen, philosophers, or 
authors, and a great number of the anecdotes 
which are to be found in his “Stephensiana,” I 
have not seen anywhere else. SYLVANUvs. 

(Alexander Stephens was born at Elgin about 1757, 
and educated at the University of Aberdeen. At the age 
of twenty-one he entered as a member of the Middle 
Temple. In 1792, he married Miss Lewin, daughter to 
Samuel Lewin, Esq. of Broadfield House, Hertfordshire. 
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His earliest production was Jamaica, a descriptive poem ; 
and the next a kind of law journal, entitled The Templar. 
His most approved works are the History of the Wars 
which arose out of the French Revolution, 2 vols. 4to, 1803 ; 
a Life of John Horne Tooke, 2 vols. 8vo, 1815; and Pub- 
lie Characters, first published in 3 vols. 12mo, 1823. The 
industry of Mr. Stephens in the collection of biographical 
notices has not often been surpassed. The pages of The 
Analytical Review, and The Monthly Magazine contain 
many valuable articles from his pen. Mr. Stephens died 
at Park House, Chelsea, on Feb. 24, 1821, and was in- 
terred in the new burial ground. — Vide Faulkner's Chel- 
sea, i. 151.] 


Kuicuts Hosprratters.— What was the name 
of the founder of this Order of Knighthood ? Some 
account of him may be of general interest. 

M. A. P. 

[The origin of this remarkable institution, which rose 
to celebrity by martial achievement, mav be traced to 
purposes of pions and practical benevolence. Hugh 
Clark, in his History of Knighthood, ii, 57, infirms us, 
that “when the Holy Land began to grow famous by 
the expeditions of Christian Princes, this Order of the 
Hospitallers had its beginning, or rather restoration. by 
Girardus; for the original is attributed to Johannes Hir- 
canus Machabeus, or, John, Patriarch of Alexandria, 
who, for his liberality to the poor, was surnamed Flee- 
mosynarius.” Long before the era of the Crusaders, some 
Italian merchants purchased a license from the Musul- 
man rulers of Jerusalem to found in that city an Hospi- 
tal, together with a Chapel, which they dedicated to St. 
John the Eleemosynary, for the relief and wayfaring en- 
tertainment of sick and poor pilgrims. An interesting 
account of John, Patriarch of Alexandria is given by 
Alban Butler, in his Lives of the Saints, January 23.] 


ABBREVIATIONS IN A CorTonrAN MANuscRIPT. 
— Can any correspondent assist me in ascertain- 
ing the meaning of the abbreviations used in 
Cottonian MS., Claudius, c. viii. The MS. is 
entitled “Heredes ex variis Recordis selecti.” 
I subjoin an entry, and should be glad if anyone 
would decipher the abbreviations employed in the 
reference : — “ Willm. Keylway, armigeri, filii et 
heredis Johis Keylway, militis defuncti, liberatio. 
2 p.o. 1. E. r. b'3.” J. R. 

[Our correspondent has made an error in his transcript. 
In the original MS., after “ liberatio,” read thus: 1 p. Q. 
1. E. 6. r. 68., i.e, 1 Pars Original. 1 Edw. VI. Rotul. 63.) 


Replies. 


LORD CHANCELLOR STEELE: SIR RICHARD 
STEELE. 
(1* S. viii. 220.) 

In “N. & Q.” a Query es respecting 
the pedigree of William Steele, who was Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland under the Cromwells, and 
asking whether any of his descendants were in 
existence. Being of the same family, and there- 
fore naturally interested in the inquiry, I pro- 
ceeded to collect all available particulars respecting 
him, 








He was born at Sandbach, in Cheshire, in a 
moated house called Giddy Hall, long since re- 
moved. He was the eldest son of Richard Steele 
of Sandbach, who was himself the second son of 
Thomas Steele, Weston, in the same county. 
William was early removed by his father to 
Fine hh vy, in Middk sexX, where he I sick d in 1631, 
the year of his admission into Gray's Inn. He 
was called to the Bar in 1637, and was returned 
Member of Parliament for the port of Romsey in 
1640. In cons quence f the a al he displayed in 
all the procee: inst the 
secured the favour of Cromwell and the Parlia- 
ment, by whom several high offices were conferred 
upon Thus he was appointed Attorney- 
General for the Commonwealth; Recorder of 
London ; Chief Baron of the Exchequer in Eng- 
land; and, lastly, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
which post lled until the Restoration. He 
married Elizabeth Godfrey, by whom he had one 
son Richard. According to another authority 
(Noble's Cromwells), he was married (probably a 
second time) to the widow of Michael Harvey, the 
William Harvey, the dis- 
coverer of the circulation of the blood. He died 
in Dublin, and was buried in St. Werburgh’s 
churchyard in that city. His son Richard, also a 
member of the Bar, was admitted into the King’s 
Inns, Dublin, on the 11th June, 1667; and was 
subsequently appointed by the Duke of Ormond 
as his private secretary. He had one son also 
named Richard, afterwards the celebrated Sir 
Richard Steele, who was born at Dublin on the 
12th March, 1671; respecting whom the follow- 
ing entries exist in the Books of the Charter 
House, London; for which information I am in- 


lings king, he early 


him. 


youngest son of Dr. 


debted to the kindness of the present Principal of 


that institution: 
Steel, admitted for 
nominated by him) ; 

last”; and “ Nov. 1 

to the University.” 
known, was married twice: 
Barbadoes 
his grandmother's 
had property 
Miss Mary Scurlock, 
who died young, 
whom, Elizabeth, was married to Baron Trevor, who 
left but one daughter named Diana. Hence this 
branch of the family became extinct. The second 
brother of Lord Chancellor Steele was named 
Lawrence, who was one of the clerks of the Irish 
House of Commons between the years 1662 and 
1679. t 

Rathbride,” whose pedigree is given in detail in 
Burke’s Landed Gentry, of which family I am a 
member. Of George Steele, the third brother of 
the Chancellor, nothing whatever appears to be 
known. iu. Epw. Sterexe, M.D. 

Dublin, 


— “Nov. 17%, 1684. Richard 
the Duke of Ormond” (i. e. 
saged 13 years, on 12 March 
t 1689, Richard Steel elected 
Sir Richard Steele, it is well 
first to a lady of | 


family, who appears to have 


by whom he had one son 
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(probably a relation of the Godfreys, 
in Barbadoes) ; and secondly, to | 


and three daughters —one of 


From him have descended the “ Steeles of 
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THE MAN OF ROSS. 
(2"* S. xi. 466.) 


I send, for the information of C. B. Y., an ori- 


ginal letter which has been in my possession for 


the last thirty years. It does not appear to whom 


it was addressed, the cover not being with the 
letter. C. J. 
“Dr. Docror, 


“Inform’d, when at Ross, that it’s renown’d Benefac- 
tor, Mr. Kyrie, was to have a Monument erected to his 
Memory, | attempted, as I lately return’d from thence, to 
compose an Inscription for it, and accomplish’d my Un- 
dertaking. 

“With 
However "tis plain, 


what Skill “twill not become Me to say. — 
as you'l see, and unaffected, as was 
the Gentleman "twas intended for: and comprehends, if I 
mistake not, notwithstanding "tis concise, the capital and 
most striking Lineaments of his Character. 

* Such as ‘tis, I humbly offer it to the Memory of that 
worthy Man: and tho’ twou'd give me no smal! Pleasure 
to have it approv’d of by vou and other Judges of Com- 
position, yet conscious of the Inferiority of my Taste as a 
Writer, shall unrepiningly acquiesce, if another be judg’d 
more eligible. 

“ But as Mr. Kyrie was a Ross-man, 
is so, think it to be wish’d, that the 
Ross-man likewise. 

“U p then, Doctor, or rather down to your Pen on this 
Subject. For who is adequate to the Task but your- 
self? 

“Cou'd we prevail so far, we shoud expect something 
Masterly and worthy Attention: something to convince 
the World that, as Ross has produced one Man illustrious 
for Beneficence and public Spirit, another an Ingenious 


Statuary, so ’t has an able, nay excellent Composer to 


and the Statuary 
Inscriber were a 


boast. 
« But perhaps I’ve gone too far. — Shall therefore now 
return to observe, as to the Inscription I’ve drawn up, 


that I coud have put it in a Poetical Dress: but, appre- 
hending that to be too gawdy and affected for a Man of 
Mr. Kyrle’s plain Manners, spar’d myself that Labour. 
“There are two Lines of Mr. Pope very expressive: 
the latter — Prov’d by the Ends of being to have been.— 
But they are not, I think, proper for an Inscription, for 
the Reas’n I’ve giv’n, and for another very substantial 
one: vizt. that they convey too general an Idea of Mr. 
Kyrle, and leave too much to the Imagination of the 
Reader. — The Inscription shou’d in my opinion, enter 
more particularly into his Character, 
“ And now reas’nably presuming, I’ve throug 
you, take my Leave, and remain, Dr. Doctor, 
Yr oblig’d and most Humble Servt., 
“Joun Lewis. 


ly tir’d 


*“ Ludlow, June 23rd, - 


“ The Inscription. 
“If there ever was a Man of strict Probity 
and of plain, but engaging Manners, 
If of disinterested as well as distinguish'd 
Hospitality, Beneficence and publick Spirit. 
If ever Man was studious to oblige 
both his own and after times; 
Such was John Kyrie, Esquire: 
Who living was the pln» nt, 
and dead, is the Immortal Honour 
of this Town. 
“P.S. The 5th line might stand thus —If ever man 
was happily studious. 
“ The 6th thus — to oblige his own, &c. 
“If the Inscription be too prolix; under a full-length 
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Statue, *twould be sufficient to begin at —- Such was John 
Kyrie, Esq. 

‘* But 1 think the whole preferable: as his several Ex- 
cellencies are therein enumerated; and hisCharacteristick 
Virtues, his Beneficence and Publick Spirit, are therein 
the General, without a particular Desig- 


pointed out, in 


nation of the objects they were exercis’d about. In w 
latter circumstance Mr. Pope has err’d, according to your 

int; tho’ through Misinformation Candour woud in- 
line one to suppose.” 


CALDERON AND “ THE REGULAR DRAMA.’ 
(2™' S. xi. 368; xii. 15.) 

Your correspondent H. B, C. has given a sen- 
sible reply to the absurd statement of the writer 
in the General Magazine for October, 1759, that 
“Calderon tried regular plays at first.” Calderon, 
moving in the fetters of classical and French fri- 
gidity, would be a curiosity indeed. Fortunately, 
he never attempted anything so foreign to his free 
and original genius. 

With regard to El Carro del Cielo, written 
when he was little more than thirteen years of 
age according to the Fama, Vida y Escritos de D. 
*»dro Calderon de la Barca, prefixed by Keil to 
his edition of the Comedias (Leipzic, 1827-30), 
and inadvertently quoted by your correspondent 
as if written by Keil himself, H. B. C. inquires 
if it has been preserved? Unfortunately it has 
not. The drama, with others—one of them at 
least of perhaps still greater interest, the Don 
Quixote — were intended by Vera Tasis to form a 
tenth, or supplemental volume to his edition of 
the Comedias, Madrid, 1682-91, ix. tomes, 4to 
which has never appeared. ‘Two or three of the 
missing dramas have been recovered, and pub- 
lished by Seiior Hartzenbusch in his admirable 
edition of Calderon's Comedias, Madrid, 1848-50 ; 
but El Carro del Cielo and Don Quixote : 
yet unknown. 

“ El Carro del Cielo,” 
una de las trece comedias con que Vera (Tasis) se habia 
propuesto formar el tomo x. de las de Calderon, que no 
llego 4 ver la luz publica. Hoy permanece de ida.” 
— T. iv. p. 661. 

Although El Carro del Cielo has not been pre- 
served, a perhaps still greater curiosity is given in 
the edition of Sefior Hartzenbusch, namely, a 
drama to which Calderon contributed the Third 
Act, before he had completed his eleventh year! 
This is El Mejor Amigo el Muerto ; the First Act 
of which was written by Luis de Belmonte, the 
Second by Don Francisco de Rojas, and the Third 
by Don Pedro Calderon. From internal evidence, 
this drama must have been represented on Christ- 
mas Eve, a.p. 1610, when Calderon wanted twenty- 
three days of being eleven years of age. The 
earliest known edition of this drama, is in the 
Parte nona de Comedias escogidas de los Mejores 
Ingenios de Espana, printed at Madrid in the 


re as 


7 
i 
one 
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} yea 1657 : but from the suma de licencia, pre- 


says Senor Hartzenbusch, “era 


fixed to the volume, it is evident that it had been 


printed previously Its title is as follows: — 
‘El Mejor Amigo el Muerto; comedia famosa de tres 
on la primera jornada, de Luis Belmonte; la 
egund le Don Francisco de Rojas; la tercera, de Don 
Pedro Calderon.” 


Seiior Hartzenbusch, who prints the drama in the 
ith volume of his edition (p. 471), alluding to the 
singularity of two writers of established reputa- 
tion permitting a child to join them in the pro- 
duction of a drama, suggests that probably they 
were friends of his father; or that either of them 
might have been the young poet's tutor, and re- 
vised or corrected the boyish effort of his pupil, 
Be this as it may, we have in this drama the 
earliest specimen of Calderon's dramatic talent : 
in which your original correspondent J. A. A. 
will find very little to support the assertion of the 
General Magazine, that “ Calderon tried regular 
plays at first.” D. F. MacCarrnuy, 


Dalkey 


JOHN CARY, BISHOP OF 
(2 


If Memor will look 


EXETER. 
S. xii. 28.) 


into that truly valuable 





and delightful book The Lives of the Bish ps of 
Exeter and the History of the Cathedral, published 
it the beginning of this year, just before the death 


if its venerable and learned author Dr. Oliver, 
he will learn (p. 100) the mistakes about John 
Cary ever having been bishop of Exeter. 

D. Rock. 


Brook Green, Hammersmith. 


In answer to Memor respecting James Cary, 
Bishop of Exeter, or rather not Bishop of Exeter, 
in the late Dr. Oliver's recently published work, 
the Bishops of Eveter, p- 99, we read under the 
head John Catterick : — 


“When the business of the Council was over he ac- 
companied Pope Martin V. towards Rome, and whilst 
the Papal court made some stay at Florence, intelligence 
reached His Holiness of the death of our aged Bishop 
Stafford, and he immediately nominated Dr. Catterick to 
the vacant see of Exeter, and on the same day (20 No- 
vember) William Heyworth Abbot of St. Albans. (Not 
James or John Cary, as Godwin supposes.) ” 


Here, in a foot-note, Dr. Oliver says : — 


“We are satisfied that this John or James Cary was 
never appointed to the see of Exeter. Leland very pro- 
perly omits his name in the list which he gives of our 
Bishops (tin. vol. iii. p. 51), and so does Sir William 
Pole ( Descrip. of Devon, p. 30) to Lichtield and Coventry. 
But our prelate never lived to see his new diocese; at- 
tacked by mortal illness, he departed this life on the 
28th of the following month, December, 1419, and his 
remains were deposited under the central dome of the 
Franciscan church de Santa Croce at Florence. A beau- 
tiful model of his white marble slab there representing 
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the bishop in his pontificals has been brought over by 
Archdeacon Bartholomew very recently, and deposited in 
our Chapter House,” &c. 
Epw. Parritt. 
Exeter. 





Mrwor wishes particularly to know in what 
church he (James Cary) was buried; and if there 
be any monument or memorial of his death. 
Bishop Ketterich was buried under the central 


dome of the church of Santa Croce at Florence. | 


A white marble slab covered his remains ; on this 
the bishop was represented in his pontificals. A 
model of the same was, some time since, brought 
to England by Archdeacon Bartholomew, and 
deposited in the Chapter-house at Exeter. The 
inscription is as follows : — 

“ Hic jacet Dominus Joannes Cattrick, Episcopus quon- 
dam Exoniensis, Ambassiator Serenissimi Domini Regis 
Angliw, qui obiit xxviii. die Decembris, anno Dni. 
mececextx. Cujus anime propitietur Deus.” 

The arms on the monument, according to Las- 
sells in his Voyage to Italy, 1650, are “Sable, three 
cats argent.” Joun WILLIAMS. 

Arno’s Court. 

[We have also to thank A. J. Trix and other corre- 
spondents for similar references to Dr. Oliver’s work. — 


Ep. ] 





DEALING WITH OLD EPITAPHS. 
(2"4 S. xi. 365, 414, 452. 

As you have not published the letter I sent to 
your office in answer to that of A StationeEr, and 
also to an LL.D. who, instead of quietly confining 
himself to an opinion on a point of law, rushed 
into personalities quite unjustified by circum- 
stances, for no letter was addressed to him unless 
he be the SraTioneER in disguise, who, in his arro- 
gance, dared to say that I was ignorant of the 
first principles of composition—I wish to know 
whether the LL.D. or Stationrr mean to assert 
that by our improving certain monuments in 
Wraysbury church (which we, as a family acting 
in unison, were entitled to do without the inter- 
ference of any one) we have falsified them. 

If that be intended, we consider the allegation 
Jalse and injurious, and unless we have an unequi- 
vocal denial, we shall refer the case to our legal 
adviser, The entire object of the Stationer was 
to insult our family, and to impute motives, which 
was enough to incite to resentment. 

If he hed politely said that we bad caused one 
letter to be substituted for another, which did not 
change the sound of the name, and had put ina 
Christian name where the title of a civic honour 
was inscribed, whereby the party was more clearly 
identi fied—for Mr. Alderman A. may be anybody— 
it had been well and barmless, and no such letter, 
which he terms acrimonious, had been written. 
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You gave, in a note to my letter, an opinion 
that the question was not touched. Now, Sir, I 
wish to ask you or the LL.D., if any Law is vio- 
lated, and if a family has a right to inscribe on a 
monument that A. or B. were Deputy-Lieut., Ma- 
gistrates, M.P., or High Sheriffs? and if so, if 
a party is termed Alderman where his proper de- 
signation would be Lord Mayor, the family may 
not legally and judiciously alter it ? 

* We stand impeached with breaking a law, and 
by implication with falsifying a lapidary inscrip- 
tion. We wish to know if these imputations are 
meant either by LL.D. or the Stationer; for if 
they are, let the case be tried before proper tri- 
bunal, or else let us have a denial. If I do not 
hear from you I sball send the family lawver to 
meet this charge. Gorpvon GyYL. 


7, Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square. 


[We have printed the preceding letter exactly as it 
stands in the original. The communication which Mr. 
Gvll now reproaches us for not having published is one 
which, to use his own words. he committed to our judg- 
ment. In our Notices to Correspondents on the 29th 
ultimo, we explained our reasons for not publishing it. 
As we desire to avoid 
as much as possible any intermixture of personal matters 
with this important question, we have not inserted the 
last communication which has reached us on this sub- 
ject.” This was Mr. Gyll’s letter. We did not de- 
scribe it more particularly, not wishing to connect that 
gentleman’s name unnecessarily with the question. We 
were sure that that letter would provoke further corre- 
spondence, and that the result could not be satisfactory 
to Mr. Gyll. We think if he had consulted the “ family 





ae Re 


— a 


lawyer” or any discreet friend, he would have been ad- | 


vised to let the matter rest. If Mr. Gyll wishes it that 
letter shall still appear. We are not called upon to give 
any opinion as to the Jegality of Mr. Gyll’s proceedings at 
Wraysbury, the “family lawyer” may be consulted upon 
that point. Of the propriety of those proceedings there 
appear to be two opinions: Mr. Gyll holds one; all lovers 
of historical truth, we believe,-hold another and a very 
different one. } 





EDWARD RABAN. 
(2™ S. xii. 21.) 

I suspect that the most we can allow to the 
printer of the Orange tract of 1681 referred to 
by J. M., is a near relationship to the Aberdeen 
Raban. J. M. appears to be right in assigning to 
the latter a continental origin instead of an Eng- 
lish one, as previous writers have assumed. | 
have beside me a copy of — 

“A Prognostication for this Yeare of our Redemption 
1625, being the next after Leape-yeare; Serving for the 
whole Kingdeme of Scotland, but more especiallie, and 


re 





according to Kaban’s bound duetie, for the Latitude and J 


Meridian of the Honourable Citie of Aberdene. 


Im- § 


printed at Aberdene by Edward Raban for David Melvill, | 


1625.” 


It contains, after the fashion of such almanacs, 


“A Declaration of such Casualties as are lykli¢ to 
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fall out this present yeare 1625,” and among 
others the following : — 

“ Kings and princes shall be at stryfe with the Church; 
and the Kings shall prevayle. But if our jocund Papists 
get anie disturbance, they are not the Church that is 
meant here — As for my boldnesse in but touching the 
Beast, I crave pardon in two respects: First, because this 
was written in the yeare of their Jubilie; for it is sayde 
that then they deale out mountains of mercie. (But if 
their mercie bee for money, I am to seeke.) Secondlie, 
I crave my pardon even for Pope Joanna her Holines 
sake, in respect she was my native countrywoman, and was 
delivered of a gooclie childe in the streetes of Rome, 
going on procession.” 

That it is the printer Raban, and not his book- 
seller Melvill who speaks is certain, from the con- 
cluding words of this Prognostication, occurring 
immediately after a List of Fairs : — 

“Thus fare yee well, vee Chapmen, full merrie may 
yee make, For without Chapmen there could bee no 
merchands. But whosoever will proove Deacon amongst 
you, I request him to let me have a Copie of these Fayres 
in more perfect order against the next yeare, that all 
confusion may bee eschewed for your advantage, while, 
as ye have the Printer at command, even 

Your owne Rabanus.” 

The particulars of the scandalous story alluded 
to by Raban are given by Matthias Prideaux 
(Introduction for Reading all Sorts of Histories, 
Oxford, ed. 1664), who mentions “John the 
Eight, otherwise termed Pope Joan, a lass of 
Mentz in Germany.” For a printer, no birth- 
place more appropriate could be imagined. 

Raban’s Aberdeen Prognostications commence 
with the year 1623, being the first of those annual 
publications which suggested the not very com- 
plimentary password in Redgauntlet —“ A Plague 
on all Aberdeen Almanacs!” His death, in 1649, 
has been perhaps too hastily assumed. If the 
mere appointment of his successor be the ground 
for the assumption, the following excerpt from the 
Aberdeen Council Register, under date 9 January, 
1650, may enable your readers to judge : — 

“The said day the Provost, Baillies, and Counsell re- 
ceavit and admittit James Browne, lafichl. sone to Mr. 
Wm. Browne, Minister at Invernochtie, Printer of this 
Burgh, in place of Edward Raban, during the Counselle’s 
pleasure allanerlie, and to the lyk casualtie and benefit 
off the towne as the said Edward Raban had the tyme 
bygaine.” . 

I have not had an opportunity of referring to 
the university records for any similar entry ; but 
in the meantime Edward Raban’s death in 1649 
may be considered ‘an open question. Without 
taking such an event for granted, sufficient reason 
remains for his ceasing to exercise his craft in 
Aberdeen after that year. So far as regards pub- 
lications on the Royalist and High Church side, 
his occupation must have been well nigh gone. 
If the name appearing on the Orange tract of date 
1656 and 1681 be that of one and the same per- 
son (and this is the natural supposition), he cannot, 
Without much straining, be identified with the 
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| 
Aberdeen printer. I see the dedication to the 
Orange authorities is signed “ E. Raban.” In the 
Aberdeen municipal register, under date 1641, 
there is found the autograph signature “ Edward 
Raban,” the only such relic of the printer known 
to exist. The writing is very stiff. N. Cryne. 
Aberdeen. 


Lieut.-Colonel William Raban, retired full pay, 
of the 22nd Regiment of the Line, might perhaps 
be able to answer some of J. M.’s questions, if he 

| should not consider them impertinent. 

If E. Raban came originally from the Low 
Countries (the Netherlands), it can hardly be 
said that, in going from Scotland to Orange, he 
was actually returning to the “ Forum Originis,” 
Orange, although connected through its Prince 
with the Netherlands, was some hundreds of 

| miles distant. Coroner H, Cuinton. 
Royston, Herts. 





Captain Ricnuarp Dowse (2™ S. xii. 49.) — 
| “Capt. Rd. Dowse. Born 1760. Sacrificed 
1794.” Such seems to be the sad inscription on 
| a mourning ring still preserved to his memory. 
| I think the expression “ sacrificed” far too mar- 
| tyr-like to be as truthful as research might make 
it. All allowance must be made for the feelings 
of families, who, looking at events in which they 
are concerned through a personal medium, ex- 
cusably magnify ordinary deaths into sacrifices ; 
| but while we offer them the respect their sorrows 
| demand, we are not precluded from judging how 
| far their views, as in this case, correspond with 
| fact. 

The authorities quoted in the article referred 
to are good as far as they go, but a far better 
and directer one can be adduced in Lieut.-General 
Durnford, R.E., whose narrative of “ Scenes in 
an Officer's early Life at Martinique, Guadaloupe, 
&c. during the years 1794 and 1795” is given in 
the United Service Journal for August, 1850, pp. 
605—614. 

Victor Hugues did not put any English troops 
| to the guillotine. Durnford writes : — 

“ Above one hundred royalists, who had fought in our 
ranks . . . being made to kneel along one of the redoubts 

. were deliberately shot, and buried, dead or alive. ... 
My regimental coat,” he continues, “ very similar to that 
worn by French engineers... . . caught the eye of the 
commissioners, and they almost insisted on my being 
carried to the guillotine that was erected in the market- 
place, where several poor royalists were daily murdered 
by that fatal engine.” 

Being able to speak French only imperfectly, 
acted as a “potent certificate” in Durnford’s 
favour. His English tongue, if his uniform bad a 
French appearance, saved him. The royalists (of 
whom six were assistant engineers to the British 
expedition) were Frenchmen. 


F 
| 
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This perhaps, is enough to show that Captain 
Dowse was not sacrificed. He fell a prey, in fact, 
to the prevailing yellow fever, after he had be- 
come a prisoner at Guadaloupe, by capitulation, 
on the 6th October, 1794. On Captain Dowse’s 
illness and death, Durnford writes : — 

“T had to return to my negro hut, where I lived with 
my commanding officer, Captain Dowse, who soon fell 
sick. . . . I was now taken ill, and procured permission 
to join my esteemed friend and commanding officer, then 
at the point of death at the French hospital; but I had 
not been there many days before it was thought expedient 
to cause three or four officers, with myself, to return to 
Pointe-a-Pitre. I made all the remonstrance in my 
power, perceiving that my friend, Captain Dowse, was 
evidently dying; nor did he long survive my removal.” 

Captain Dowse, then, died a natural death, in a 
hard service ; and this is the sense, I take it, in 
which the expression “ sacrificed” should be 
understood. 

As I have in hand a work in which the captain 
is to hold a place, I shall feel thankful if his de- 
scendants or friends will kindly favour me with 
any particulars of his life, and of the date of his 
death. M.S. R. 


Brompton Barracks. 


Str Ricuarp Porr, K.G. (2™ S, xii. 54.))— 
Your correspondent, Mr. Hennina, may add the 
following to his list of the descendants of Sir 
Richard Pole and Margaret Plantagenet : 

Viscount Barrington, from Thomas Barrington, 
who married Lady Winifred Hastings, grand- 
daughter of Sir Richard Pole, K.G. 

Sir Matthew Blakiston, Bart., from George 
Blakiston of Stapleton, co. York, who married 
Mary Bourchier, grand-daughter of William Bour- 
chier, by Catherine, only daughter of Thomas 
Barrington, aforesaid. C. J. R. 


Kine’s Arms (2 S, xii. 29.)—I cannot an- 
swer the particular Query of F.S., as to the king 
to whom should be assigned the bearings found 
on the tiles he mentions. But the work that he 
suggests, to show the various bearings of our 
kings, is already extant. I refer to Regal 
Heraldry ; the Armorial Insignia of the Kings and 
Queens of England from coeval Authorities, by 
Tho. Willement, F.S.A., London, 4to, 1821. It 
is much to be desired that the accomplished 
author of this valuable work might be induced to 
republish this work, with such additional illustra- 
tions of his subject as he might now supply from 
the heraldic collections which he is known to have 
been engaged in forming during the last forty 
years. The*six fleurs-de-lys on the church-tile 
show that the coat was intended for one of our 
kings who reigned before the bearings of France 
underwent the change, from the old charge semé 
de lys to the modern one, three fleurs-de-lys : in 
other words, for one before our Henry V.—since 


“the Great Seal of this king is the first used by 
. } 
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our monarchs, in which we find the fleurs-de-lys 
of France reduced to three” (Teg. Her., p. 32). 
The reduction was made by King Charles VI. of 


France, the father of Isabel, the second Queen of 


our Richard II. F. S. notes that the French 
quarterings occupy the more honourable position 
in the shield. But this was the case down to the 


Union of England and Scotland, 1706. Acueg, 


Brratu or Naroueon II, (2™ S. xii. 12.) — The 
following is M. Thiers’ account of this event, 
taken from his voluminous work, Histoire du Con- 
sulat et de U' Empire, tome xiii pp. 4, 5. It will 
be seen that the extracts in “N. & Q.” agree, in 
all essential particulars, with M. Thiers ; who may 
be received as a faithful annalist of the events oc- 
curring during the period embraced by his work, 
save and except on the important oceasions when 
the French and British armies meet in mortal 
conflict in his brilliant but partial narrative : — 


“ Au milieu des événemens si divers et si compliqués 
dont on vient de lire le récit, Napoléon avait vu se réali- 
ser le principal de ses veux: il avait obtenu de la Pro- 
un héritier direct de sa race, un fils, que la 
France désirait, et qu'il n’avait cessé quant a lui d’espé- 
rer avec une entiére confiance dans la fortune. 

“Le 19 Mars, 1811, vers neuf heures du soir, I’Impé- 
ratrice Marie-Louise, aprés une grossesse heureuse, avait 
ressenti les premieres douleurs de l’enfantement. L*habile 
accoucheur Dubois etait accouru sur-le-champ, suivi du 
grand médecin de cette epoque, M. Corvisart. Bien que 
la jeune mere fut parfaitement constituée, l’accouche- 
ment ne s’était pas annoncé avec des circonstances tout 
a fait rassurantes, et M. Dubois n’avait pu se déiendre de 
quelque inquiétude en songeant & la responsabilite qui 
pesait sur lui. Napolgon, voyant, avec sa penetration 
ordinaire, que le trouble de l’opérateur pourrait devenir 
un danger pour la mere et pour l'enfant, s’efforga de lui 
rendre plus léger le poids de cette responsabilité. Figu- 
rez-vous, lui dit-il, que vous accouchez une marchande 
de la rue Saint-Denis; vous n’y pouvez pas davantage, 
et en tout cas sauvez d’abord la mére.— Il chargea M. 
Corvisart de ne pas quitter M. Dubois, et lui-meme ne 

prodiguer les soins les plus tendres a la jeune 
impératrice, et de l’aider par d’affectueuses paroles & sup- 
porter ses souffrances. Enfin, le lendemain matin 20 
Mars, cet enfant auquel de si hautes destinées etaient 
promises, et qui depuis n’a trouve sur ses pas que Vexil 
et la mort A la fleur de ses ans, vint au jour sans aucun 
des accidents qu’on avait redoutés.” 


vidence 


cessa de 


J. Macray. 


Cyanet v. SIGNET Seat or Rosert DE 
Tnoeny (2S, xi. 511; xii. 138.) —I remember 
an instance in this city of the perverted use of 
these words; corroboration, in some degree, of 
the idea broached by Senex. 

A dapper little, swan-like steamer, of light 
draught, was a few years ago launched as a plea- 
sure boat on the river Dee, above the causeway 
at Chester. The owner, wishing to give it an 


| appropriate name, christened it the “ Cygnet” ; 
| but either he, or the painter, or both, not being 


over well skilled in orthography, had the totally 
different word Signet painted up in conspicuous 
letters on the paddle-box. The vessel continued 
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to ply for several years under this amusing mis- 
nomer ; but I noticed the other day that Lindley 
Murray has of late been amply avenged, and that 
the graceful “ Cygnet” now floats, in propria per- 
sona, on the placid waters of the Dee. 

. k. venues. 

Chester. 

Namine or New Cuurcues (2™ §. xii. 25.) — 
The questionable practice referred to by J. G. N. 
appears, if our newspaper reports may be de- 
pended on, to have been observed lately among 
Dissenters — a new feature, certainly, in the his- 
tory of that body. “St. David's Congregational 
Church,” not a hundred miles from New Cross 
(if formally and officially so named), commemo- 
rates one of our most worthy City aldermen lately 
decease:l, who took a prominent part in the open- 
ing ceremony. 

It is easy to understand why, in the seventeenth 
century, the word Saint was omitted —not only 
in speaking of our metropolitan cathedral ; but 
very generally, where the Puritan influence pre- 
vailed. St. Neots and St. Ives, were then writ- 
ten“ Neots” and “Ives,” or “ T’Ives”; and we 
have an instance, I think, in the name of a London 
thoroughfare which has lately obtained a lament- 
able notoriety —Tooley Street having been ori- 
ginally St. Olaves—then T’Olaves, Tolley's, and 
Tooleys. ; 

The odd suflixes to some of our City saints’ 
names, have afforded considerable amusement to 
many. St. Benet Shere-hog, St. Margaret Pat- 
tens, St. Mary Woolnoth, and others, admit of 
explanation ; but who was St. Peter /e Poer ?* 

Dovetas ALLPorT. 

Watter Famiy (2™ S. xii. 18.) — On what 
ground does your correspondent call Sir, Thomas 
Wathen Waller, the representative of the Wallers 
of Groombridge ? to the exclusion of Harry Ed- 
mund Waller, Esq., the lineal representative of 
the poet Waller. Sir Thomas Wathen Waller, I 
believe, only bears the name of Waller as an 
addition to his paternal one of Wathen by Royal 


licence. Ovris. 


Descriptive Catatoaur (2™ §, ix. 403; x. 
16; xii. 36.) — The only Catalogue that I know 
of, formed upon Mr. Horne’s plan, is that of the 
library of Miss Richardson Currer, at Eshton 
Hall. It was compiled by Mr. C. J. Stewart, and 
is considered by all who are acquainted with it, 
one of the best Catalogues in existence. But, 
unfortunately for bi! liographers, only 100 copies 
of it were printed (privately in 1833). In con- 
sequence of this, and the estimation held of its 
merits, the present value of the volume (of 500 


* «eo ” . , “so 
f St. Peter le Poor, says Stow, “so called for a dif- 
‘erence from other of that name, sometime peradventure 
} poor parish, but at this present there be many fair 


mm 


houses, possessed by rich merchants and others.” 
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pages) is such as to place it beyond the reach of 
any but long purses. 

But if C. were to have all the Catalogues that 
have ever been printed, he would still find him- 
self occasionally at a loss in the classification of 
his own library. The best way to get over a dif- 
ficulty, is to place the doubtful book under some 
one of the heads which appear appropriate, with 
a reference under any other with which it may be 
supposed to have any affinity. G. M. G. 


Hours, Lenora or (2° S, xi. 517): Set or ta 
Ororoce. — In most parts of Italy ordinary clock 
time is now kept, which is popularly called ory 
francesi. In some remote parts, however, the old 
practice is still in use (particularly in the con- 
vents) of keeping ecclesiastical time, that 
dividing the day from dawning to dark, into 
twelve equal parts, and the like with the night 
In the summer solstice at Rome, the day is 15 
hours 6 minutes in length, and each hour of the 
day is really 75 minutes long. The night on the 
contrary is actually 8 hours 54 minutes long, and 
each hour consists of 44 minutes. Contrary, how- 
ever, to the old Roman practice, the first how 
ecclesiastically is that immediately after sunset, 
and is counted on to 24 hours, the venti quattro 
corresponding with twilight. The old clock faces 
(like that at St. Peter's) were divided only into 
six parts instead of twelve, and went round four 
times in the day and night. This custom of divid- 
ing the natural day and night into twelve equal 
portions, necessitated the setting and regulating 
the clocks every night and morning, except of 
course at the equinoxes, The hour of prime was 
given out by striking successively three strokes 
on the bell of the principal chureh, then four, then 
five, then one single stroke. In all thirteen, re- 
presenting, it is said, our Saviour and the twelve 
Then every church set their clock, and 
tolled out the hour. The like was done every 
evening at vesper time. There is very little doubt 
that this custom is what is alluded to by Iago 
(Othello, Act 2, Se. ILL), where he says ol 
Cassio — 

“ He'll watch the orologe a double set 
If drink rock not his cradle.” 


18, 


Apostles. 


A, A . 
Poets’ Corner. 
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INKERMANN (2 S. xi. 410; xii. 35.)—I 
seen it stated, but on what authority I know 
that Inkermann is a word of Turkish origin, sig- 
nifying lower town. The caverns and excavations, 
found in the rocks, are said to have afforded a 
refuge to the Arians in times of persecution. 

F, Puw.o0rr. 

Carpinat Ricueriev (2"¢ §. xi. 519.) — With 
reference to the question put to me by Fear 
Gan Eoxvus, I do not know that I can do better 
refer him to André Duchesne, Histoire 
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Généalogique de la Maison Royale de Dreux. 1 
am sorry that I have not the work at hand to 
consult. 

I must however observe, that the House of 
Dreux, founded by Robert, son of Louis VL., be- 
came extinct on the death of Jeanne II. in 1355, 
when the Comte merged in the crown. Memon. 


Tue Brocas (2™ S, xi. 188.) — May not this 
name of the large field and playground at Eton 
be one of the traces of the Northman on the 
Thames, and have reference to the crop once 
produced on that bank— Bréck (Old Norse), tang, 
river, or sea-grass? The s, as a plural, might 
have been bestowed later on the tract or series 
of beds of water-plants found there. 

This suggestion, in reply to the Query of your 
correspondent P., which has elicited no other an- 
swer*, is made with some hesitation, as regarding 
the North. In the North of England many fields 
seem to be thus named by one descriptive Norse, 
or Danish word. M. (1.) 


There is an ancient family of “ Brocas” now of 
Beaurepaere, near Reading, an account of whom 
will be found in any good work on Berkshire, I 
presume. 

It is a tradition in a family connected with them 
by marriage, that their lands once extended from 
Windsor to Reading, and that the field so called 
at Eton was one of their outlying possessions. 
Hence it was called “the Brocas Field,” and 
eventually “the Brocas.” If this derivation be 
correct, the title-deeds of Eton College would 
probably verify it. E. C. B. 


Narcissus Lutrrety (2™ S, xii. 44.) — Nar- 
cissus Luttrell, son of Francis Luttrell, Esq. of 
London, educated in the school of Sheen in 
Surrey under Mr. Aldrich, was admitted Fellow 
Commoner of S. John’s College, Cambridge, 17 
Feb. 1673-4, wt. 17. 

He was created M.A. by royal mandate, 1675. 

The silver tankard presented by him to S. John’s 
College was lost, 9 Oct. 1693. (London Gazette, 
No. 2915.) 

Narcissus, his son, was buried at Chelsea in 
1727. He died at Little Chelsea, after a lin- 

ering indisposition, 27 June, 1732, and was 
uried at Chelsea, 6 July. 

Francis Luttrell, Esq. (who we presume was 
his son) was buried at Chelsea, 3 Sept. 1740. 

. H. & Tuompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 





While two of this surname, Simon and Henry | 


Luttrell, were Colonels in King James’s army in 


the war of the Revolution in Ireland, and Thomas | 
and Robert Luttrell were also attainted as of his | 


adherents, this Narcissus espoused the cause of 





[* See p. 339, in our last volume. ] 


| Rector of Odstock, near Salisbury, I have asce™ 


| 


King William, and in that character a letter was 
directed to him from Dublin Castle on the 15th 
July, 1691, informing him of the decisive victory 
of Aughrim : — 

“On this moment we have, by express from the Gene- 
rals, the happy and blessed news, that on the 12th instant 
our army engaged the Irish ; the combat lasted 
with great bravery near three hours; our men being 
obliged to attack them from trench to trench, which the 
had thrown up for their advantage, having a bog on bot 
sides to cover them. Never was an attack made with 
more bravery and courage, and never was it known that 
the Irish fought with more resolution.”—See the Rawdon 
Papers, pp. 359 and 419. 

J.D’ Attox. 


Tue Temrres Recicipes (2™ S. xii. 30.)— 
Mark Noble (Lives of the Regicides, vol. ii. p. 266) 
says that — 

“Sir Peter Temple, Bart., was son and heir of Sir 
Thomas Temple of Stow in Buckinghamshire, Bart., by 
— daughter of Miles Sandys, of Latimer, in Bucks, 

sq.” 


The same work informs us (vol. ii. p. 263), 
that — 
“James Temple, Esq., was a gentleman of Sussex, 
and of a branch of the ennobled family of that name.” 
Noble supposed that he died in the Tower, but, 
as his wont was, gave no reason for his opinion. 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Epwarp I. anp Liewettyn Prince or Wass 
(2™¢ S. xii. 9.)—The incident referred to by Gove 
ap Carapoc is given in Cooke’s Topographical 
Description of the County of Gloucester, on the 
authority of Walter Mapzeus, and is more graphic- 


ally described in the words of this historian thao F 


in the version quoted by your correspondent from 
Mr. Parry's work. The closing paragraph is 
follows : — 

“Then” (Leolin) “ taking him” (the king) “ upa 
his shoulders, he made him sit upon his robes, and joia- 
ing hands, did him homage.” ' 

As a striking commentary on this act of feudal 
submission, it may be mentioned that a railway 
is, at the present time, in course of completion t 
join the Gloucestershire side of the Severn with 
the Welsh coast by means of steam ferries crossing 
from New Passage, a few miles lower down the 
river than the above spot, Aust, or Old Passage, 
mentioned in the extract. Henry W.S. Tayzot 


Mayrores (2 §. xii. 11.)—The village of 
Bayton, Worcestershire, near the borders of the 
county of Salop, contains a Maypole, which bw 
been carefully preserved for many years by the 
rural inhabitants, and decorated with garlands. 

G. E. Winn1neTos. 

Loncevity or Incumpents (anté passim.) — 
Having often heard of the long incumbency and 
great age of the Rev. John Bedwell, formerly 


tained at the Bishop's Registry that he was & 
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stituted to that benefice in 1741, and held it till | 


1814—a period of seventy-three years. I find, 
by the Parish Register of Odstock, that he was 
buried June 17, 1814, aged 103. Ws We me 


Watson's Lire or Porson: ZEINOS (2"'S. xii. 
27.)—The assertion that Porson “ used the Ionic 
form teivos unjustifiably” is a mistake, because it is 
not merely the Ionic, but the poetical form of the 
word tévos, it being used, as Damm points out, for 
the sake of the metre. 
Olym. iv. 7, vii. 165; Pyth. iii. 126, iv. 53, 138, 
173, 210,415; ix. 191; Nem. vii. 89, 127; Isth. ii. 
69, vi. 66; in Sophocles, Elect. 677, 1125, G2dip. 
Col.* 33, 50, 170, 180, 181, 524, 546, 1069, 1153, 
1181; and in Euripides, Elect. 247, Iph. Taur. 


798; all of whom, however, make much more fre- | 


quent use of gévos. There was also the objection 
to use the Attic form in 2 feive, rodrov datis eicopas 
rapov, because in that form it did not merely 
mean “stranger,” but also “a mercenary ” (Thue. 
i, 121, Xen. Anad. i. 1, 10, &c., Demos. Olym. i. | 
15). Conjectural criticism has its limits, and it 
can never be.admitted in opposition to the au- 
thority of MSS. The laws of criticism are de- 
ducible from practice. Aristotle could not have 
treated on the Art of Poetry until Poetry had 
long existed and attained perfection as an art. 
The same may be said of other arts — Music, 
Painting, and Sculpture. So the unities of Aris- 
totle were essential in the Greek drama; but they 
are not so on the English stage, where we have 
nearly perfect specimens of art, independent of 
the unities. ‘The Examiners in Porson’s case had 
no doubt theories of poetry, by which they tested 
his scholarship, but such theories could not tran- 
scend or supersede the practice of classical an- 
tiquity. They were, therefore, justified in ap- 
proving Porson’s fee. The pause was not a 
discovery of Porson’s. Terentianus Maurus says 
it was usual, in reciting iambic verse, to make a | 
little pause at the termination of every second 
foot, with an emphasis on its final syllable : — 


« Sed ter feri”’tur: hine trime’’ tras dicitur, 
Scandendo bin"os quod pede"’s conjungimus. 
This pause must not be confounded with the 
exsura which, in the above lines, occurs after 
T. J. Buckton. 





Lichfield. 


Cuntosiry or tHe Census (2™ S. xi. 499.) — 
It is a pity that the story about “the pikeman” 
of Aldrington having doubled the population by 
taking to himself a wife, since the census of | 
1851, Is not true: it is so very good a story that 
it ought to be fact. But though in 1841 there | 
was but one inhabitant in the parish, the greater 
part of which was swallowed up by the sea, yet, 








* This play was produced by Sophocles in answer to 


the accusation of insanity. 


Eeivos is found in Pindar, | 





in 1851, there were nine inhabitants : eight males, 
one female. a. eZ. 


Worms ty tHe Fiesn (2™ §S. xi. 231.) — 
Several correspondents have pointed out the 
prevalence of the “ Guinea worm” in India and 
elsewhere ; but as bearing upon its frequency and 
its cause as a disease, I enclose an extract from 
an official report on irrigation which recently was 
published in the Calcutta Government Gazette. 
Ragpoor is a small town in Dehra Doon, just 
below the hill on which the Sanatarium of Mus- 
soorie is situated. Lt.-Col. A. D. Turnbull is an 
officer of engineers of high reputation, and Di- 
rector-General of Irrigation in the N.W. Pro- 
vinces : — 

“Lt.-Col. Turnbull states that since the construction 
of the masonry channel of the Ragpoor watercourse 
(which supplies the town with drinking water), ‘the 
Guinea worm with which half the inhabitants were af- 
flicted has disappeared.’ ” 

E. C. B. 


Calcutta, June 15. 

Tue Britisn Museum in 1784 (2™ S. xi. 505.) 
-——“ The writer of the above article hay long since 
gone to dust.” He was William Hutton, the 
historian of Birmingham, and the author of many 
curious works. The extract given by Iruurten 
is from his Journey from Birmingham to London, 
1785, pp. 186—193; a very plain and honest pic- 
ture of the sights of London by a provincial pen. 

Este. 

Tue Eronran (2 S. xii. 12.) —Unepa inquires 
the authorship of a poem in The Etonian, and 
this is answered from a printed list of contribu- 
tors and their contributions at the end of the 
work. At the end of this list the anonymous con- 
tributions (13) are mentioned by their titles. Can 
the authors of these pieces also bé now given, or 
any of them discovered? It would be interesting 
to learn this, especially as it has been said that 


| the earlier productions of Macaulay’s pen were 


published in the journal in question. Macaulay 
was an Etonian, but his name is not in the list of 
authors of the work of that name. The initials 
R. S. attached to two of the thirteen anonymous 
contributions stand for R. C. Streatfeild, a late 
half-brother of my own. J.F.S. 


To Retire.— In “N. & Q.” (2™ S. xi. 324) 
Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary is given as authority 
for the statement that the transitive use of the 
verb ¢o retire is obsolete. In this country it is 
used very frequently by financial writers in this 
way—such a bank has retired its circulation. It 


| has struck me that this use has come to us from 


New Orleans, where French is the native language 

of a large portion of the inhabitants, and where 

the French verb retirer, to withdraw, may by 

these persons have been translated ¢o retire, in- 

stead of tv withdraw. Unepa. 
Philadelphia. 
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Vorpr: Vorpre (2™ S. xi. 508.) — An old 
Scotch lady informs me that, in her young days, 
the word voider was in common use, applied to 
the case or tray of some sort, in which the various 
R. M. 

Sir Epwarp Moserey or Mosier (2"¢ S. xi. 
211.) —Attorney -General for the Du hy of Lan- 
caster — was of the family of Mosleys of Ancoats, 
near Manchester, represents d by Sir Oswald 
Mosley, Bart. I tage will 
how th kK. C. B. 
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| 
Books ReckriveD: — 
Medals of the British Army, and How they were wom, 
Thomas Carter. Second Section. Parts IX, X,a 
(Groombridge & Sons.) 
here particularised and represente 
“ The Waterloo Medal;” “ The War Medal,” com 
monly called “The Peninsula;” and “The Geld Cro 
and Clasps.” And the services for which these well-wag 
marks of honour have been awarded, are well narratef 
by Mr. Carter. 
Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History. 
J.G. Wood. Parts XXVIII and XXLX. (Routledge 
We have so often repeated our praise of Mr. Wood 
literary labours, and the merits of the artists who ha 
illustrated them, that we must content ourselves wi 
announcing that the present Parts are fully equal to ap 
that have preceded the 
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